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Dear Readers of SurvEY GRAPHIC: 


Last month the 82nd Airborne Division 
marched up Fifth Avenue, 13,000 strong 
in their 1945 fighting power and young 
glory. After their jeeps and light howitz- 
ers, came noisy cavalcade of visiting fire- 
men from other services—tank destroyers, 
self-propelled guns, 36-ton Sherman tanks. 
Over the Hudson waterfront flew 40 tow 
planes, with gliders and fighter escort. 

My companion along the milling side- 
walks of New York was an army captain 
who spent over two years in a war prison- 
ers’ camp—until, the Russians freed him. 
Another young officer, an early casualty of 
this same division, had gone to Washing- 
ton Square as the parade formed but found 
no one he knew drawn up in his old com- 
pany. ,What peace holds out for them I 
could only guess. 

Meanwhile, we had watched history re- 
peating itself fairly under our noses. The 
82nd first came back from war 26 years 

ago. Its present day paratroopers have 
helped throw open a second chance to ring 
in lasting peace on earth: 

Yet history does not beat time. Since 
Hiroshima, huge weapons like those thun- 
dering up this city gulch may be on their 
way out to join cross-bows and muskets. 
Those young Americans, trooping nine 
abreast in jump shoes, were the only self- 
contained units not facing obsolescence in 
an atomic age. Today we haven’t a quarter 
century's breathing spell. Nuclear energy 

_ nudges the elbows oF the new parliament 
_ of man sitting in London. 
a mek, Kk  * 


You may ask why lead off my annual 
overture for 1946 to you and other of our 

Si _ readers—with stuff for a modern 
le? Because to me every great turn of 
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us more than a thick report in getting 
our bearings. ea 

Clearly neither military logistics nor fis- 
sions in physics belong up our street; but 
when they bring hope or threat to human- 
kind, they stop at every door. 

For a third of a century now we have 
proved the worth of swift research and in- 
terpretation in fields of social, economic 
and international concern we have made 
our own. That’s what fortifies our faith 
(and yours, I hope) that once again such 
work can make for common understanding 
—and hence for constructive action— 
wherever the general welfare is at stake. 


ki kG 
This was not the first January in the 
span of Survey Associates we have headed 
into the strains and precarious. promise of 
postwar years. If hindsight counts, the call 


on our fellowship is to recruit fresh 
strength for a long pull ahead. 


Your own self-enlistment as a $10 
Cooperating Member would. renew 
your regular Survey subscription when 
due in 1946. The remainder will give 


us precious footing from the start. 
KEKKK DPDYY 
In the change-over from war to peace, 


demobilization and reconversion outran 
public forecasts—but industrial relations 
deteriorated, legislation dragged. 


—That is why, with wartime controls 
lifted; with pent-up enterprise and labor 
freed, this “winter of our discontent” 
engages our industrial editor, Beulah 
Amidon. First, motor strikes (Survey 


Graphic—January). Then, in contrast, 


a national contract struck off in the 
men’s clothing industry n(Page)42): 

y major assignments we made last 
_ fall for expert analyses of new bills bear 
on still unfinished business at Washing 
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Meanwhile 25,000 copies of a November {i 
supplement to Survey Midmonthly—From 
Veteran to Civilian” by Bradley Buell, ex- 
ecutive editor—have been seeded down 
by agencies to spur community plans. The 
month before came a Midmonthly specialy 
in collaboration with the National Health 
Council—'‘From Yesterday to Tomorrow.” 
And in, a fortnight comes a kindred 
feature: ‘Recreation Charts Its Course.” 

Ke x 

Ten times last year a Council of Libra= 
rians (Harper's) singled out the “10 Out 
standing Articles of the Month in Amer= 
ican Magazines.” All told, nine were ours. 
December’s poster carried “The Last 
Hundred Thousand’”—Dean Earl G. Har- 
rison’s sequel to his report to President 
Truman on displaced persons in Germany. 
Next, January’s poster listed “The Leg 
Basis for the Nuremberg Trials’—Co. 
Murray Bernay’s portrayal of a revolutio 
in international law enforcement. T. 
bears on chances for controlling man 
facture of atomic bombs which James 
Shotwell, a chief consultant at San Fra 
cisco, will take up in his third article o 
reconciling Uranium-235 with UNO, 
science with statesmanship. a 

KOK SK ee 

The 10th of our CALLING AMERICA 
seties of Graphic specials last May, “The 
British and Ourselves,” brought their com 
bined circulation to half a million co 
Dealing with wartime situations, they 
light on issues central today. 
ahead range from civil liberti 
‘tion, recreation, securi 


The greatest power on earth 


HE POWER OF THE LITTLE PEOPLE. There is nothing to 
match it... no power so terrible, none so wonderful. 
It is the one force greater than the sum of all its parts. 

But people forget they have this power. They have to be 
reminded. That’s what the rebels and radicals do... men like 
Tom Paine, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson. 

In our day, such a man is Saul Alinsky. He believes in 
people. He believes that democracy can be made to work. 
This is the story of how he set about to prove it... a blow- 
by-blow account of a dirty, tough, heartbreaking battle. It 
is the inspiring story of a new American Revolution. It is 
also a handbook of action that outlines plans, principles, 
problems, organization, tactics and strategy. 

REVEILLE FOR RADICALS is the personal story of a brilliant 
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criminologist and sociologist who left a profitable professional 
career to help America’s poverty-stricken communities help 
themselves. He began his experiment in Chicago. He brought 
together the churches, business men, labor leaders, even local 
gangsters. He showed them that they could solve their common 
problems, from child delinquency to strikebreaking, from 
dirty alleys to dirty race relations, from housing to health to 
economic security. That was the beginning of People’s Organi- 
zations. They grew from the cold bedrock of apathy to fiery 
power. 

Now, in cities all over the United States, a quarter million 
people are forming other such organizations. The little people 
of America are once again on the march! 


First Reviews: 


N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “The 
message of this book is that the 
American Dream is real and 
achievable . . . that people have 
learned both their worth and 
their powef in cooperation’. . . 
Important and heartening.” 


CHICAGO SUN: ‘‘An explosive 
book, patiently written in burning 
heat . . . It is not a book for the 
complacent ... A major American 
testament. I hope that ultimately 
the book will appear in every 
language known to the peoples of 
the world. For it not only sings of 
democracy, it tells the people how 
to achieve it.” 


MARSHALL FIELD: “‘I believe it to 
be a very important and very fine 
book which describes an experi- 
ment in democracy which has 
really worked and which can show 
the way to many other communi- 
ties,” 


BISHOP BERNARD J. SHEIL: “A 
life-saving handbook for the sal- 
vation of democracy.” 


WALTER F. WANGER: “A tonic for 
our nation.” 


GARDINER HOWLAND SHAW: 
“The Twentieth Century realiza- 
tion of the dream of 1776.” 


AGNES E. MEYER: “This book will 
shake many Americans out of 
their selfish lethargy and show 
them how to become alert, 
informed, participating citizens.” 


BISHOP WILLIAM SCARLETT: 


“Extremely stimulating and 
exciting.” 
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We are working on new cable 
for the thousands of telephones 
the public wants. The war put 
us behind —in buildings, switch- 
boards, telephones and- other 
equipment —but we are catching 
up now. 


Catching up on two million tele- 
phones and pulling in two million 
miles of Long Distance circuits is a 
big job but we are hurrying it with 
all possible speed. We shall not 
Jet up until you can again have 
all the service you want. 


~ 


hmong Ourselves 


ji HIs FIRST PEACETIME MESSAGE TO .CONGRESS 
{ September 6, President Truman submitted 
jsislative proposals to forestall large scale un- 
piployment, speed reconversion, and raise the 
jindard of living. In the October Survey 
yaphic, William Haber, adviser on manpower 
f d labor relations to the director of the Office 
)) War Mobilization and Reconversion, sum- 
marized and interpreted this social-economic 
jogram for “a new national defense.” 
!When, last month, the President made his 
nnual report on the “State of the Union,” 
sese recommendations of the September mes- 
ige were still on the “must” list of urgent 
pmestic action. Chief among them: 

‘A full employment bill; large scale public 
pusing (see page 37 of this issue); increased 
employment benefits; establishment of the 
iair Employment Practice Committee as a per- 
sanent federal agency; higher minimum wage 
vels, under the Fair Labor Standards Act; a 
omprehensive program of scientific research; 
wontinued federal operation of the United 
atates Employment Service. 


‘THe Crock oF History,” A BOOK BY ALVIN 
bhnson, is announced for spring publication 
"y W. W. Norton. The book will bring to- 
‘ether the much quoted editorials which Dr. 
lohnson wrote for the weekly bulletin of the 
New School for Social Research, in New York 
City, over the years he headed that outstand- 
ng institution of adult education. Dr. Johnson, 
vho became president emeritus last month, 
vas succeeded by Bryn J. Hovde, former head 
£ the Division of Cultural Cooperation in the 
state Department. 

In his first editorial in the Bulletin Dr. 
tovde wrote of the forthcoming book: 

“Dr. Johnson has written more and else- 
vhere, of course. . . . But the Bulletin [edi- 
orials] will reveal the more intimate thinking 
f one of the truly great Americans of our day 
M matters of current importance. In these 
hort spaces, making every word count double, 
ie has packed the wisdom of a long life. He 


as posed problems and pointed issues so 


harply that this column has often become the 
vellspring of growing currents of American 
ublic opinion. What he has said here has 
ften been taken up in the press and on the 
adio, there to be expanded by others until 
is own first clear voice has been lost among 
he many.” 


AcoB BILLIKoPF, PHILADELPHIA LAWYER, WIDE- 
y known in welfare and labor arbitration 
elds, and a member of the board of Survey 
sociates, is serving as co-chairman of one of 
War Department’s special clemency boards. 
these boards are reviewing every sentence in 
ne army’s 35,000 general courts martial cases, 
d in many instances recommending that sen- 
ses imposed under combat conditions be 
itted or shortened. . 
4 Billikopf shares his board’s chairmanship 
a Judge Edward Lazansky, former justice 
the appellate division of the New York 
ate Supreme Court. Each presides over the 
emency board in the Pentagon Building in 
‘ashington three days a week. 
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IN THE JANUARY Survey Midmonthly, PEart. 
Case Blough, national director of USO services 
to women and girls, writes. in “The Waiting 
Wife” of the special problems of young home- 
makers whose husbands are in the army or the 
navy. Other articles in the issue: “Waste of Ex- 
pertness,” by Lawrence K. Frank; “No More 
Tin Cups for the Blind,” by Dorite Mirick 
Myers; “Prisons in a Democracy,” by Herman 
R. Rudolf; “Race Relations at the Grass 
Roots,” by Paul Jans. - 


A year Aco (JANUARY 1945) WE PUBLISHED 
“They Harvest New York’s Crops,” by Kath- 
ryn Close, a preview of the findings of an in- 
vestigation of the little known Joads of the 
East, made by the Consumers League of New 
York. Miss Close, an associate editor now on 
leave to work with UNRRA in Europe, wrote 
the league’s widely quoted pamphlet report of 
the study, on which her article was based. 


_ Now the Consumers League brings out a — 
follow-up report, written by another Survey 


Graphic editor, Beulah Amidon. “What Next 
for New York’s Joads?” gives the results ‘of a 
second investigation made by the league’s field 
workers who last summer visited 65 camps 


A 


35% 


located in thirteen upstate counties. The study 
revealed notable gains in housing and the en- 
forcement of the Sanitary Code, as compared 
with 1944. But it found “no evidence of any 
effort on the part of the State Labor Depart- 
ment to enforce the provisions of the Child 
Labor Law.” 


WE ARE SORRY TO NOTE WHAT IS, IN A SENSE, A 
war casualty in the field of independent jour- 


nalism. Common Sense, published since 1932 - 


as “a liberal monthly exclusively devoted to 
serious political and economic issues,” appeared 
for the last time in January. It has been sold 
to Lawrence E. Spivak, and merged with his 
American Mercury. 

Seldon Rodman and Alfred Bingham estab- 
lished Common Sense, and edited it until both 
joined the army in 1943. Because editorial 
services and articles were contributed, the 
venture was able to operate on a modest bud- 
get. Then came wartime increases in both edi- 
torial and manufacturing costs, and revenues 
failed to keep pace. 

. Common Sense suspends publication at a 
nee when forums for forthright comment and 
criticism are particularly needed. 


*@ 
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1890—HARRY L. HOPKINS—1946 


“A strong, bright, fierce flame has burned out a ‘frail body. .. . 
. . . His love for the causes of the weak and poor was matched by 


Harry Hopkins cared about people. What had happened 
_ to an Iowa family uprooted by the panic of 1893 nudged his 
_ elbows in breasting mass unemployment forty years later. 
“Tf you just think of the suffering,” he said, “you’re sunk.” 
_ Yet his caring underpinned tenacious belief in the healing 
_. dignity of work rather than doles or breadlirtes. It showed 
_ through his direct, salty speech; his amazing gifts for nego- 
tiation; his banter with his Chief at the White House as, 
inch by inch, they gave their lives for their country. , 
‘It animated that sheer executive ability which made this 
eu American social worker our first national conservator of the 
_ human resources of the USA—as head of federal relief and 
Stepping ‘stones 
the Association 
and the Tubercu- 


1 
« 
< 
4. 
ab brig | 
, 


then of the Works Progress Administration. 


in New York had been Christodora House, 
‘for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
losis and Health Association. He had headed the city’s Board 
of Child Welfare, the state’s relief administration; and also 
4 he southern division of the. Red Cross in World War I. 


merce ‘ 45 ; é 
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and wool to clothe the whole human race. 
‘was ever won without struggle; 


Jordan Syndicate 


Alike in ardor and in wisdom he has rarely been excelled. 
his passion against tyranny. . . .” WINSTON CHURCHILL 


4 


In World War II, his prowess was thrown into key posts in. 
manpower and mobilization, in projecting lend-lease, and a: 
the side of President Roosevelt at conferences of the Big 
Three out of which came the great wartime team plays and 
blueprints for peace, Trouble-shooter to the world, his last 
mission—for President Truman to Premier Stalin—cleared 
the way for the Golden Gate, as he had for the Atlantic 
Charter. (use : “ % 

In the thirties he said, “You can’t debate hunger.” Spend- 
thrift? Rather, he spent to save millions of households—yiel 
ing vast byproducts in selfrespect and public services. 

In the forties he said: “There is enough wheat to feed the 
world; enough stone, brick, lumber to house it; enough cotto 

. But no Utopia 
gle; and to abolish poverty, 
attain a just and lasting peace, to eliminate race hatre 
a struggle to which every freedom loving people cz 
scribe.” kets oo cgh 1 06 0 a aaa 


“OR THE FIRST TIME EVER, THE WAGNER- 
cllender-Taft housing bill [S. 1592]* offers 


ouses, over a long enough period, to sup- 
»ly a decent home in a suitable living en- 
jironment for every American in every in- 
jome group in every section of the country. 

“But,” say those made frantic by the 
present critical shortage of homes, “this is 
no time for long range programs. Give us 
he answer today.” 

We do need action today. But if we 
hink and plan only from day to day we 
hall prolong the housing emergency for 
mnother ten years. The very nature of the 
current proposals to meet the emergency 
make this clear. 

“Give us barracks. We want Quonset 
huts. Saw up temporary war housing at 
outlying war plants, transport it, and re- 
assemble it in our congested areas. Do 
anything.” Thus plead the mayors in hun- 
dreds of cities, where returning veterans 
and their families by the hundred thou- 
sands have literally nowhere to live. 

“Use every available vacancy. We will 
help you do it,” say the real estate agents. 

Certainly all these things should be done. 
They are being done fairly well. But alto- 
gether there are available only about 100,- 
100 temporary war houses to be moved for 
re-use, and even fewer suitable barracks. 
The vacancy ratio is fast approaching 
zero. Look at the chart on page 38. With 


“very possible resource utilized, there still. 


will be more than three million cases of 
‘doubling up” by the end of the year. This 
means almost six and one-half million 
‘doubled up” families—and that’s almost 
me fifth of all the non-farm families in 
he country today. = 

These doubled up families are not being 
odged in outmoded country estates. Many 
them are being jammed into slums. As 
g ago as 1940, two houses out of every 
ve in non-farm areas were substandard— 
icking water, plumbing or major repairs. 


5; introduced in amended form in November, with 
enators Robert F. Wagner and Allen J. Ellender 
gz joined in sponsorship by Senator Robert A. 
UV t a Le 


long range program to build enough ° 


*Introduced in the Senate originally in August, — 


LEON H. KEYSERLING 


—Mr. Keyserling brings to his deep in- 
terest in housing, his training in law 
and economics. As assistant to Senator 
Wagner (1933-37), he helped in draft- 
ing bills on social security, labor rela- 
tions, public works, and housing. 

He was deputy administrator and 
general counsel of the United States 
Housing Authority (now Federal Public 
Housing Authority within the NHA) 
until 1942. At that time the National 
Housing Agency was created, consolidat- 
ing the various federal agencies con- 
cerned with private and public housing, 
and Mr. Keyserling has since then been 
its general counsel. : 

His notable article discussing “The 
Full Employment Bill of 1945” (Survey 
Graphic, March 1945) was reprinted in 
full in the Congressional Record. 


[See chart page 39.] Subnormal repairs 
and replacements during wartime have 
made things much worse today. 


Emergency—for One Year or Ten? 


Let’s be realistic. The housing shortage 
is not of recent origin. It began twenty 
years ago, when the depression in home 
building got a four year head start on the 
general depression. The decline in housing 
construction sank lower and lasted longer 
than in any other industry, though doubling 
up to weather hard times kept the public 
unaware of the acuteness of need. Before 
the war we never began to catch up. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1939, the construction in- 
dustry averaged less than 275,000 new 
houses a year in non-farm areas, contrasted 
with more than 900,000 in 1925. Then 
came World War II, stopping all residen- 
tial construction for four long years (ex- 
cept war housing for in-migrant war work- 


ers). That’s why we are where we are ~ 


today. . 
Under these conditions, to soothe the re- 
turning veterans and their families with 
emergency makeshifts alone (especially 
when there is only a limited amount of 


‘37% 
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Homes for All-and How 


One of the first specific legislative programs for a postwar America working 


and producing at full speed, deals with housing—housing for every one of us. 


such makeshifts available), is either foolish- 
ness or demagoguery. We must build more 
than a million and a quarter houses a year 
for at least ten years in non-farm areas—to 
take care of national population growth 
and to replace only one half of the sub- 
standard units. This is nearly twice as 
much as we averaged each year between 
1920 and 1929; almost five times greater 
than the annual average between 1930 and 
1939, 

“Break the, materials bottlenecks. Give 
us priority claims on scant materials, and 
we will build these houses—for everybody.” 
So say the builders. The government 1s 
rightly proceeding to break these bottle- 
necks. It is also restoring the priority con- 
trols that the builders a few months ago 
were mistakenly eager to have removed. 
But these measures are not enough. Taken 
alone, they would only start a speculative 
building boom for the lush but narrow 
upper income market—just as after World 
War I. Most of the veterans, in fact most 
of the rest of us, cannot afford to buy the 
$8,000 to $10,000 homes that would be 
built first. 

Look at the market distribution chart on 
page 40. It shows how private enterprise, 
even in the last prewar year after the lux- 
ury market was somewhat satiated, con- 
tinued to build enough for the upper in- 
come groups, and only half enough for 
middle income and almost nothing for low 
income groups. The chart also contrasts 
this prewar performance with the postwar 
need. Is the selection of this prewar year 
(1940) fair? Yes, because it had a pro- 
duction record 120 percent higher than the 
average for the decade 1930-39 and 23 per- 
cent higher than the average for the two 
decades 1920-39. 

“Impose price controls on new construc- 
tion,” say others. That, too, is desirable 
but not enough. The cure for the inflation- 


ary trend is more houses, and price con- 
trols alone will not build them. Nor will 


price controls entice builders to operate at 
a loss; even before the war, with lower 
building costs, there was no profit in build- 


ing new homes for families with the in- — 


HOUSING REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLY | 
COMPARISON OF GROSS NONFARM HOUSING REQUIREMENTS FROM OCT.1,1945 TO DEG. SI, 19469 


GROSS 
REQUIREMENTS 


(DURING PERIOD) 


SUPPLY 


(DURING PERIOD) 


EXISTING 
VACANCIES 


295,000 


650,000 


_ NEW 
~ VACANCIES 


NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


TOTAL 
DOUBLING 


(AT END OF PERIOD) 


1,632,000 


7.040 ,0,0,0 0 0,0 0 9,0. 9 90,090,000, 
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1.268000 560,000 1,200,000 


475,000 


ES SSURYS MARRIED VETERANS WITHOUT ESTABLISHED HOMES 
YIU 1 pA NSC VETERANS WHO MARRY 


ke hoe DOUBLED FAMILIES AS OF DEC. 31, 1946 


come of most veterans. Witness: the new 
- price control encourages houses up to 
$10,000. It’s hard to conceive that build- 
ers will go in for constructing sufficient 
lower priced housing without additional in- 
centives. 

“Build a half million houses in six 
months in factories with new types of ma- 
terials,” say still others. Of course, we need 

’ mew materials and methods. But we can- 
not discover them overnight. The war 
housing experience indicates that tested 
methods will be prevalent for a long time. 
Sound innovations are desirable; but taken 
alone they are no panacea.* 


So there is only danger and delusion in 
the argument from another quarter that we 
do not need long range legislation now— 
this time on the ground that there is al- 
ready enough money and credit available 
to build as many hoyses as the shortages 
of labor and marie: 


1946. 


finance (with expectation of repayment) ext ive, 
intensive, and immediate efforts a oats sine, are 
duction and reduce costs by discovery and application 

vations, This Dil deserves “close 


will permit during 


who need them most; and second, whether 
our housing effort during this formative 
year will turn backward toward the “boom 
and bust” type of effort of 1922-29, or 
whether it will lay the foundation for a 
well-balanced housing program for all the 
people when materials and labor begin to 
flow freely. It is during the next few 
months that the crucial battle between these 
alternatives will be fought. The fate of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill will decide 
the outcome. 


Housing for the Average Family 

The. bill, according to its preamble, seeks 
“to realize as soon as feasible the goal of 
a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family.” For 
the first time—through this bill—we shall 
consider people’s incomes before we start 
to build houses, and then tailor the prod- 
uct to meet the actual need. 

Even assuming a postwar annual national 
income averaging 50 percent higher than 
before the war, the million and a quarter 
non-farm dwelling units that we need to 
build each year for ten years must fit these 
income facts: 

1. About 360,000 units a year, or 28 
percent of the total, will be needed for 


families who can afford only $20 a month 


or less for rent or toward purchase—fami- 
lies having annual incomes of less than 


$1,000, or at any rate less than $1,200. 


. 


3,240,000 ‘| 


Four charts courtesy of National Housing Agency 
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These may be called “low income” families. 

2. About 480,000 units a year, or 38 per 
cent of the total, will be needed for fami- 
lies who can pay between $20 and $40 a 
month — families having incomes above 
$1,000 - $1,200 and below $2,000 - $2,400. 
These may be called “middle income?’ 
families. es 

3. About 420,000 units a year, or 34 per- 
cent of the total, will be needed for families 
who can pay more than $40 a month— 
families having incomes above $2,000-$2,- 
400. These may be called “upper income” 
families. 

Of course, these figures represent national 
averages. They would be higher in some 
big northern cities, lower in some small. 
southern towns. Et 

The market distribution chart on page 
40, already referred to, indicates these three 
main areas of need. 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill gives us 
the tools to meet these needs. 


Serving Middle Income Families 


At present, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insures loans made by private 
lenders to prospective homeowners, B. It 
most of those served through FHA are 
upper income families. To encourage pri- 
vate enterprise to build for middle income 
families, who up to now have been largely 
in a no man’s land between public hoi 
and private endeavor, the bill now | 


| 
| 


Congress adds these four provisions to the 
g°HA system: 
} 1. To make initial purchase easier, the 
p.nsured loan would cover 95 percent of the 
pcotal cost of the house—compared with 90 
percent today — so that the homeowner 
Wwould have to put up only a 5 percent 
down payment in cash. (A veteran could 
wget this down payment through a G, I. 
tloan.) 
| 2. To lessen the monthly financing 
charges by which the homeowner would 
bpay off this loan, repayment would be ex- 
etended over 32 years instead of 25 years 
wand the interest rate (now a maximum 
piof 5 percent by law and about 414 percent 
jiin practice) would be reduced by about one 
lypercent. 
3. To reduce the original cost of build- 
iing the house, builders would be encour- 
paged to engage in larger scale operations 
with consequent economies in construction 
2 and improvements in planning. This would 
i be accomplished by insuring construction 
| loans to builders, which would enable them 
t to build more houses at once with the same 
¢amount of personal capital. It would also 
i reduce their marketing risks, by removing 
i the necessity that they find a sure purchaser 
| for each house before they build it. This 
‘would make for volume and reduce costs. 
‘To make doubly sure that under this new 
plan builders would concentrate on the 
meeds of middle income families, it would 
' ‘be limited to houses costing not more than 
$5,300. 

4. To protect the homeowner further, 
he would be entitled to receive from the 
Duilder a warranty of sound construction, 
and also to defer his monthly financing 


terest rates (34 percent top) plus induce- 
ments leading to other economies, would 
reduce the cost to the occupant. The bor- 
rowers, who would develop these projects, 
would be nonprofit or mutual ownership 
housing corporations, or state or local pub- 
lic bodies. 

All these plans involve traditional mort- 
gage lending by groyps or individuals who 
do not own or operate the housing. An- 
other interesting feature is included in the 
bill to stimulate direct investment in rental 
housing—by insurance companies and other 
large holders of funds who would build, 
own, and manage middle income projects. 

In all these new insurance plans for 
middle income housing, FHA would col- 
lect premiums to cover both estimated 
losses and administrative expenses. None of 
them should involve financial outlay by the 
government. 


Striking at the Root Cause 


The details of these middle income plans 
may be omitted here, for they are less im- 
portant than the broad significance of the 
plans. These measures strike at a root cause 
of the high cost of housing—the extremely 
small, scattered, and disorganized state of 
the home building industry—and they will 
tend to enlarge the average size of the 
building undertaking. Particularly when 
combined with the technical research pro- 
visions of the bill ($12,500,000 for a five- 
year federal program), they will help to 
lower the cost of houses. They will en- 
courage long term investment rather than 
speculative promotion, with reward de- 
pending upon good planning and prudent 
management rather than upon get-rich- 


payments in case of unemployment or other 
misfortunes beyond his control. 

Similarly} the bill assists private enter- 
Prise to serve middle income families with 
rental or mutual ownership housing 
projects. Here again, longer term insured 
loans (in this case 40 years) and lower in- 


quick deals. : 

The opposition to these plans, voiced by 
some self-styled “spokesmen” for private 
enterprise, is obviously motivated primarily 
by their implacable and unreasoning hos- 
tility to any- housing bill which includes 
any public housing. 
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There are other and wiser men of en- 
terprise who sense the limitless economic 
opportunity which the bill offers them to 
serve the mass middle income market. In- 
stead of unfounded fears that “lower in- 
terest rates will hurt insurance companies 
and banks,” these men hail the chance to 
make sound housing investments at 34 
percent with funds that otherwise would be 
idle or would flow into government securi- 
ties at about 2 percent. These men also 
recognize the fundamental inconsistency of 
building bright new public housing for 
low income families, while families of mid- 
dle income continue to live in slums. They 
will reject the foolish and reactionary drive 
to kill public housing. 

These wiser men will welcome the pro- 
posals of this bill, which they can clearly 
see will accord private enterprise the major 
role in the challenging task of meeting the 
housing needs of the whole American 


people. 
The Role of Public Housing 


Public housing has become one of our 
great American social and economic re- 
forms. It has rejected and disproved the 
monstrous dogma that “the people make 
the slums.” It has already brought health 
and sunshine and hope to several hundred 
thousand families. It has set standards of 
land planning and building which have 
stimulated a complete reorientation of the 
private builder’s ideas about suitable hous- 
ing accommodations. 

Public housing not only transforms the 
slums; it transforms popular attitudes 
about the kind of housing that the Amer- 
ican nation needs, deserves, and can afford. 
That, in a nutshell, is the real reason some 
few people hate public housing. 

Today, this same opposition, which in 
the past has dampened our progress on 
other grounds, is exuberantly proclaiming 
that we are going to be so prosperous in 
the future that there will be no more hged 
for public housing. When there was a de- 
pression they said we could not afford it; 
now they say we do not need it because 
we have not yet gotten over the war boom. 

Let’s consider this latest argument. There 
is absolutely no reputable authority for the 
proposition that even the highest attainable 
levels of postwar prosperity and employ- 
ment would do away with the need for 
public housing. The estimate, shown on 
the chart on page 40, that we need 360,000 
units of low income housing a year and 
that private enterprise cannot provide most 
of it, is based upon optimistic goals for fu- 
ture national income. And remember also 
that these goals will not be achieved with- 
out such things as public housing to help 
assure a full supply of jobs and investment 


- opportunities. 


The Wagner - Ellender - Taft bill would 
provide financial aid to communities, under 
the successful and now familiar formula 
of the United States Housing Act, for low 
rent public housing for families of low in- 
come. This federal aid, along with local 
assistance, would produce 500,000 addi- 
tional units of low rent housing at the rate. 
of 125,000 a year during a four-year build- 


1395), 
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ing program. While this figure is low com- 
pared to the need, it should be noted that 
the President is empowered to accelerate 
the program in response to housing or em- 
ployment conditions. Besides, cities and 
states may of course initiate—as New York 
already has done—supplementary programs 
of their own. 


On the Farm 


We have neglected our housing needs 
everywhere, but nowhere so shockingly as 
in rural areas. The bill will inaugurate in 
these areas a program about one third as 
large as the program in urban communi- 
ties. Weighing both population factors and 
housing circumstances, this distribution 
seems fair. 

For rural areas, the bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make long term, 
low cost loans to farm owners to house 
themselves and their workers. It also pro- 
vides for subsidized housing in rural areas. 
These provisions significantly include farm 
workers, sharecroppers, migratory labor, 
and other rural families such as those in 
mining areas or on public lands under the 
Department of the Interior. 


Cities in Modern Dress 


Housing is the appropriate central frame 
of reference for general urban redevelop- 
ment. But this redevelopment, in accord 
with a master city plan, should include the 
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assembly and clearance of slums and 
blighted areas, and their rebuilding for a 
variety of purposes — including privately 
financed housing for upper income and 
middle income groups, public housing for 


families of low income, commercial projects, 


recreational facilities, parks and __play- 

grounds. o 
Our slums have grown and our cities 

have run down hill — to the despair of 


mayors, businessmen, social workers, tax- 
payers, property owners, and planners. Up 
to now, the insuperable obstacle to urban 
redevelopment—except to a limited extent 
in conjunction with public housing — has 
been that the cost of land acquisition has 
been too high to enable profitable re-use. 

Under the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, the 
federal government would employ both 
loans and subsidies to help cover the dif- 
ference between the cost of acquiring and 
preparing this land, and its value in re-use 
for the appropriate purpose, whatever that 
may be. This difference may be called the 
necessary “write down.” 

Two thirds of this “write down” would 
be borne by the federal government—for 
the problem obviously has national impli- 
cations. One third would be borne by the 
localities in a variety of ways, including 
cash, donations of land, materials or labor, 
and tax remissions. The total “write down” 
would not be 100 percent of the cost of the 
land. A good part of the land cost, vary- 


160000 


‘in the community, would be realized by} 


‘half billion dollars worth of rebuilding ae- 


: 


ing with the community and the area with- 


the sale and rental of the land for re-use. ¥ 


The chart on page 41 shows in outline how ¥ 
the plan would work. 
Through this initial program, slums and 
blighted areas held at a present value up 
to about $1,250,000,000 could be dealt with. 
This would be a sizable beginning, :al-§ 
though it represents somewhat less than fi 
one tenth of the total areas of this char. § 
acter throughout the country. 
Public aid for urban development will i. 
give impetus to construction and employ- 
ment programs far outweighing the cost 
to the public purse. It is estimated that the 
land acquisition program under the bill 
would generate from six to seven and one- 


tivity, most of it with private funds. It is 
hard to suggest any other public expendi- 
tures of comparable utility. 

All of us know the terrific economic and 
social costs of slums and blighted areas. 
We are aware of the affirmative revenue- 
producing quality of newly developed areas. 
Everyone can envisage the creative impulses 
that would be released by the conversion 
of our nineteenth century cities into twen- 
tieth century cities. 

The bill is insistent that no slums be 
cleared unless decent housing is provided 
for the displaced families (though not 
necessarily on the same site). The Metro- 
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| politan Life Insurance Company has torn 
down certain tenements in New York City 
in order to build a housing project of its 
own, Stuyvesant Town. Such a project is 
to be welcomed. But the fact that many 
dispossessed families of low income were 
forced to seek a crowded haven in other 
slums should not. be overlooked. This was 
not entirely the company’s fault; it is not 
a charitable institution. Nonetheless, the 
company received public inducements 
through preferential tax treatment, and 
therefore it becomes — even more clearly 
than before—a public responsibility to in- 
tegrate slum destruction with additional 
adequate housing for all income groups. 


_ The Veteran’s Stake in the’ Bill 


Recently, opponents of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill have said that the bill 
would make it even harder for veterans to 
get homes—by making it easier for other 
people to get them. They said it would 
cause undue competition for scarce mate- 
rials and labor. This is merely part of the 
grand strategy to defeat progressive legisla- 
tion by dividing our country into hosiile 
camps. The veterans themselves, when in- 
formed of the real facts, will have none of 
this, Actually the bill gives veterans’ fami- 
lies. an occupancy preference—for half a 
‘million new units of urban low rent hous- 
ing, for new rural housing, and for per- 
‘manent public war housing as it becomes 
vacant. se 
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While the G. I. Bill of Rights enables a 


veteran to purchase a home without putting 


up cash, the veteran of middle income will 


find that there are no sources where, he can 
borrow money cheaply enough and not 
enough medium priced houses for sale to 
go around. There are provisions in the 
housing bill to fill both these gaps. 

On the other hand, many young vet- 
erans with new families are not ready to 
buy homes. The bill will make privately 
financed rental housing available at mod- 
erate costs. At educational institutions, this 
will help veterans who are now being 
turned away because there is nowhere for 
them to be lodged. 

Supporters of the bill are not content to 
house veterans for a long period in trail- 
ers, barracks, and slap-down temporary 
houses—so inferior that Congress has re- 
quired their removal within two years after 
termination of the state of “national em- 
ergency” (declared by the President in 
1939 and still in effect). The bill is con- 


‘cerned not only with decent homes for vet- 
_erans and their children, but also with the 


development of pleasant and modern com- 
munities in which they will live and work. 


Home Building for Full Employment 


The bill is not founded upon scarcity, in- 
flation, and profiteering. It is founded upon 
the abundance which is part of the birth- 
right of every American family. It recog- 
nizes that this abundance depends upon 
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full employment, not just during a brief 
postwar boom but for all time, for every- 
one, 

A few months ago, some people predicted 
eight million unemployed by early 1946. 
Up to now these forecasts have not been 
borne out. Consequently, plans for con- 
tinuous full employment have slackened. 

In the very short run, there may be room 
for this easy optimism. If we look only 
two or three years ahead, there is some jus- 
tification for soothing pronouncements. 
Even more than after the last war, the 
ways are well greased for the immediate 
transition from war to peace—with high 
individual and industrial savings, fayorable 
tax laws, pent-up demand, and various cash 
payments to veterans. Industrial resistance 
to wage adjustments may slow us up. 

But in full perspective, the historic issue 
now confronting the American people is 
not merely the speed of reconversion. It is 
rather where we shall find ourselves later. 

Shall we achieve the abundance which 
wartime technological gains have made 
feasible? Shall we equitably distribute this 
abundance among all the people? Shall we 
utilize available knowledge to make our 
postwar prosperity stable and secure? 

‘Or shall we find ourselves in a period 
similar to 1922-29, with all the old in- . 
stability, all the old job insecurity, and all 
the old maladjustments moving us in- 
evitably toward bigger depressions? In 

(Continued on page 63) 


The Clothing Industry Says “We” 


i een 
Here is a story that did not make the headlines—a peaceful agreement betwe 


i r lev ecurity. 
an industry and its 150,000 workers, setting new levels of wages and s ) 


‘THE FRONT PAGES OF THE PAPERS ARE FILLED 
with the news of industrial conflict and the 
threat of conflict. Sometimes these stories 
obscure the rest of the industrial picture, 
particularly the thousands of workers and 
employers who go their civilized way with- 
out noise or fanfare. Thus in mid-January, 
the fact that the vast steel industry and its 
workers are at loggerheads is page one 
news. The same is true of autos, meat 
packing, electrical equipment. But the fact 
that another nationwide industry has signed 
a far-reaching agreement with the union 
of its employes is noted only in a brief and 
inconspicuous item. 

On December 12, The New York Times 
reported in a five-inch story on an inside 
page the signing of an agreement by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, a CIO 
afhliate, and the Clothing Manufacturers 
Association of the U. S. On the same day 
headlines shouted: ‘‘Nationwide Steel 
Strike Called by CIO for January 14.” As 
always, the news of war was more dramatic 
than the news of peace. 


Terms Across the Table 


The contract, covering more than 150,000 
clothing workers, sets new wage levels for 
the industry, with some-increases as high 
as 30 percent. It provides for six paid holi- 
days a year, and establishes a system of re- 
tirement allowances, supplementing federal 
old age benefits, to be financed by the em- 
ployers. In many respects, it goes far be- 
yond the demands of labor in any of the 
headlined controversies. And yet the agree- 
ment was reached around the conference 
table, without strike or threat of strike, and 
without news photographers, radio discus- 
sion, or paid advertisements in the press. 

On the same day, the Amalgamated an- 
nounced two other major. contracts, One, 
the first over-all agreement with the cot- 
ton garment manufacturers, was concluded 
with a group of the largest firms in the 
country, and also the 70-odd members of 
the New York Shirt Institute, and the 
Philadelphia shops. A second peaceful set- 
tlement provided higher wages and better 
working conditions in New York City’s 
laundry industry. These two contracts 


affect more than 100,000 workers. 


The background of the peace news, how- 
ever, was a story of bitter conflict. It be- 
gan with the sweatshop revolt of more than 
thirty years ago, when the young union of 
clothing workers went through’ struggles 
paralleling today’s bitterness. Then, as 
now, friction between worker and employer 


bore more heavily on the striking worker 


‘than on the manufacturer. 


: a As a union 
spokesman reminded me, 


lost his profits, but some 
lost their lives.” . 


_ The Amalgamated Clothing Workers is 


of the workers 
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“The employer: 


BEULAH AMIDON 


—By an associate editor of Survey 
Graphic, who, last month, viewed “In- 
dustry’s Winter of Discontent” from the 
Detroit vantage point, and this month 
reports an example of mature and har- 
monious industrial relations. 


a young organization as compared with the 
carpenters, the brewers, the miners, and 
many others. But .it is old as compared 
with the industrial unions in the great mass 
production fields. Its first victory, in the 
1911 strike in the Chicago market, was or- 
ganized and led by Sidney Hillman, a 
young immigrant from Lithuania, who had 
found his’ way to Hull-House and _ the 
friendship of Jane Addams and Graham 
Taylor. Sidney Hillman is still the presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated. His labor states- 
manship has been, perhaps, the most im- 
portant single factor in the development of 
sound relations between workers and em- 
ployers in the industry. 

Out of the Chicago strike came the im- 
partial machinery set up by the young 
union and Hart, Schaffner and Marx, then 
the largest men’s clothing house in the 
country. The impartial machinery was a 
“safety valve.” To it, all disputes and mis- 
understandings under the union - manage- 
ment contract were brought for discussion 
and settlement. It was also a training 
ground for both parties in the practice of 
the conference method of handling thorny 
issues, 

The late James Mullenbach of Chicago 
was the first impartial chairman. For some 
years, William M. Leiserson, later the head 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
filled the corresponding post in the Roches- 
ter and other eastern markets. In the be- 
ginning, the impartial machinery was in 
Operation most of the time, with the chair- 
man often at his desk from eight-thirty in 
the morning until late in the evening. But 
in time the first impartial chairman asked 
to resign, because he had so little to do. 
Both union and employer begged Mr. Mul- 
lenbach to keep his job because,:. they 
pointed out, his increasing leisure only 
proved the effectiveness of his work. To- 
day, as spokesmen for both the union and 
the employers point out, the impartial ma- 
chinery is established in all the clothing 


centers, but it is far less busy than it used ° 


to be “a 
Yesterday’s Story 


Union officials are quick to resent any 
Suggestion that the peaceful postwar settle- 
ment in their industry is any reflection on 
striking workers in ‘other areas today— 
autos, steel, electrical equipment, transit, 
meat packers. “All that kind of thing is 


York City laundry workers. But for the 
_ clothing workers — the 


allowances will be 


behind us,” ‘one leader reminded me. “Wef/ 
got where we are as a result of warfare— . 
the same kind of thing they are going fi 
through. Men fought and suffered to make 
possible what we. have today. There isn’t © 
any easy way to industrial peace, any more 
than there is any easy way to international 
peace. The difference is that we went 
through all that a good many years ago, 
and most people seem to have forgotten it.’ 

And an official of the employers’ organi- 
zation had the same thing in mind when 
he told me, “We had our battles—but not 
today or yesterday.” d 

The new contract between the Amalga- 
mated and the Clothing Manufacturers is 
nationwide. 

Negotiations began in July—with a com- 
mittee of the union’s General Executive 
Board and the labor committee of the em- 
ployers’ association sitting down together— 
in a process long familiar to both parties. 
The negotiations “really got down to brass 
tacks” in October. The agreement was an- 
nounced on December 11. 

The postwar contract followed a series 
of wartime wage adjustments. In 1941, the 
workers received a 13 percent increase; fol- 
lowed by a ten cent increase in 1942 (about 
12 percent); and 15 cents (roughly 17 per- 
cent) in 1945, 

Under the new agreement, wages go up 
as much as 30. percent in some brackets. 
These are the lower ones. The over-all 
raise of fifteen cents.an hour represents, 
of course, a higher percentage of increase 
for the lower paid groups than for the 
highly skilled. 


Security Benefits 


During the war, an agreement between 
the union and the employer established a. 
system of life and sickness insurance, paid 
for by the employer through a 2 percent 
payroll levy. The scheme provides for the 
clothing workers death benefits of $500; 
sickness and accident allowances of $8 a 
week for women, and $12 for men, run- - 
ning for 13 weeks in case of illness, and 
double that time for accidents; maternity. 
benefits of $50; hospitalization at $5 a day ma 
for 31 days, with an additional payment — 
of $25 to help defray. the expenses inci- 
dental to serious illness in the family. ; 

The new agreements provide this same 
coverage for the shirtmakers and the New. 


atencle. 


group longest or-— 
ganized—new ground is broken. Under © 
the contract, a trust fund is established to 
be built up by a 3 percent payroll levy paid 
by the employer. Out of this retirement _ 
granted, supplementing — 


Social Security Act. 
The clothing agreement is a result of 


the modest 
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ji what both union and employers view as 
/ “mature” industrial relations. The industry 
i is 97 percent organized. Union spokesmen 


say, © We have learned to use our organized 
power for the benefit of the people.” The 
organization does not confine its activities 
to collective bargaining with the employers. 
The Amalgamated Bank, a successful in- 
company, large scale housing 
projects, credit unions, are outstanding fea- 


‘tures of the union’s program “for the bene- 


fit of the people.” 

The new wage rates ‘mean an increase 
in “real wages.” In shops that had war 
contracts, the new wage levels will ap- 
proximate wartime “take home” pay. As a 
union official put it, “The increase prac- 
tically meets the official estimates of change 
in cost of living.” 

Clothing workers who were employed 
on war contracts enjoyed high levels of 
earning, due in large part to the advantages 
of working on uniforms of fixed material 
and style, with resulting economies both in 
cutting and sewing. As they shift over to 
civilian work, there are many factors to 


‘slow production and hence lower earnings 


—variety in style, and also in fabrics. This 
means reduced output in all stages from 
cutting to finishing. Tropical worsted, for 
example, is “very slow,’ blue serge is 
“easier,” cheviot is “very easy.” The new 


‘wage rates will help reduce the differences 


in earnings due to differences between con- 
tracts based on army specifications and 
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those based on civilian tastes. 


The country’s shirtmakers and the New 
York laundry workers, the other two 
groups benefiting from the new agreements, 
are more recently organized than the cloth- 
ing workers, and less highly skilled. The 
organization of the cotton garment work- 
ers has gone forward rapidly in the last 
decade largely due to the effective leader- 


ship of Jacob S. Potofsky, general secretary- 


treasurer of the Amalgamated, and one of 


Mr. Hillman’s ablest associates. Under the 


new . contract, the shirtmakers gained a 
Wage increase of ten cents an hour, six paid 
holidays a year, and life and health insur- 
ance benefits paralleling those of the 
clothing workers. 

The New York City laundry workers 
were for decades a group with notoriously 
low wages and long hours of work. Prior 
to the state minimugn wage law, there was 
no fixed level in*the!industry—supply and 
demand set an uncertain floor to the earn- 
ings. From the 35 cent minimum estab- 
lished in 1937, the: wage has risen to the 
new minimum level of 60.5 cents—with a 
40-hour work week. This basic wage 
means $24.20 a week, plus time and a half 
for overtime beyond forty hours, and rep- 
resents an unprecedented measure of se- 
curity for this group. In addition, the new 
contract provides an annual paid vacation 
after one year’s employment, five paid holi- 
days a year, and establishes a life and health 
insurance system comparable to that in 
effect in the men’s clothing industry. The 
agreement runs for two years. The con- 
tracts governing clothing and shirt workers 
are nationwide. The laundry workers’ con- 
tract affects only Greater New York. 


Some of the Answers 


If you ask spokesmen for the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers why it is that 
their organization can gain such advantages 
through peaceful means, you will get a va- 
riety of answers. Each begins by speaking 
of Sidney Hillman. “He’s had a lot of ex- 


' perience,” they tell you. “He’s a genius.” 


“We trust him and the employers trust 
him.” They go on to add: “We fought it 
out a long time ago—we’re beyond that 
now.” “The employers have learned to deal 
with the union—we taught them, the hard 
way.” “In this industry, we’re used to 
handling things across the table.” 
The picture the outsider gets is that of a 
seasoned organization, conscious of its 
power, but equally conscious of the respon- 


| truculent or that it has 
the power that has | 
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sibilities that go with power. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers have out- 
stripped most unions in carrying out that 
responsibility. Through collective bargain- 
ing, the union has gained from the employ- 
ers over the years better wages, shorter 
hours, improved working conditions for its 
members. But the organization has also 
studied the problems of the manufacturer, 
realizing that only if an enterprise is sound 
and profitable can its workers enjoy steady 
employment at good wages. The union has 
brought to the management substantial con- 
tributions in increased efficiency, in better 
organization of the work, and in saving 
of time and material. Many employers have 
been enabled to weather a business crisis 
by a loan from the union. 


In the recent negotiations, the union rep- | 


resentatives took their stand not on the 
ability of the employers to pay, but on “rea- 
sonableness.” The questions of price, of 
concessions from OPA, of profits, were left 
to the employers. “That was none of our 


business,” a union spokesman told me. Or, 
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commented: 


| “The Amal. 
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Straight from the Man on the Job 


A California shipyard worker who learned about labor-management cooperation the 
hard way, shows how wartime lessons can help solve postwar production problems. 
b] 


ONE QUESTION THAT THE SURPLUS WAR 


property authorities will probably not 
handle but which ought to be given serious 
consideration is: What shall we do with 
the more than 5,000 labor - management 
committees set up during the war? 
Unfortunately, many of these committees 

already have been allowed to lapse in the 
turmoil of swiftly truncated contracts, mass 

’ layoffs, and reconversion. Perhaps some of 
these will be reconstituted when the prob- 
lems of postwar adjustment have been set- 
tled. For it is difficult to believe that the 
cooperative program which accomplished 
so much in the crisis of war will fail to 
have a continuing influence upon our in- 

, dustrial life. 

~ But there will have to be some major 
adjustments in the cooperative plan as it 
operated during the war, if it is to succeed 
in peacetime. The recent experience only 
scratched the surface. Of course, a factor 
during this period was a weakening of the 
great urgencies of competition and survival, 
since profits for even the most inefficient 
producers were assured. The day has 
passed when, as occurred in a’® local ship- 
yard, a million-dollar deficit in building 
four ships was wiped out by subsidy pay- 
ments under subsequent contracts. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the company in 
question would have been wiped out. 

Henceforth, the cooperative plan will 

have to function under normal competitive 
conditions. Whether or not full value is 
derived from it will depend upon how com- 
pletely and intelligently its possibilities are 
utilized and on the avoidance of mistakes 
and shortcomings revealed in the great lab- 
oratory of the war. 


Suggestions in a Shipyard 


More than three years ago I went to 
work in a West Coast shipyard as a ship- 
fitter’s helper, to play my part in what was 

_ then called “the battle for production.” 

Nearly nine months before, Donald Nel- 
son, head of the War Production Board, 
had proclaimed labor-management coopera- 
tion as a national wartime policy. Our own 
yard, I happened to know from the news- 
papers, had such a committee. Yet though 

I asked dozens of workers about it and 
perused every notice on the bulletin boards, 
I could find no evidence of the fact. Finally 
I discovered a suggestion box outside the 
outfitting office. It was battered and dusty 
and seemed not to haye done any busi- 
ness for a long time. But it was an en- 

_ couraging sign. 

_ On the strength of it, I broached the 

subject of making a contribution one day 
lunchtime. The men in my group were 

ways griping about this and that, I 

pointed out, Why not put it into writing? 
us might even win a prize. 
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HENRY KRAUS 


—Before Pearl Harbor, Mr. Kraus was 
a union organizer on the West Coast, a 
labor editor in Cleveland and Detroit, 
a public school teacher in Ohio. Born in 
Tennessee, he has spent most of his life 
in the North, and holds two degrees 
from Western Reserve University. He 
writes occasional magazine articles on in- 
dustrial relations, and is at work on a 
book based on his shipyard experiences. 


Our leadman knocked the idea right on 
the head. “A poor sucker’s gonna think 
up some gadget and save a coupla hours,” 
he said. “But that’s not where your trouble 
is. You wanna know where the whole 
trouble in this yard is? Production Control. 
Just let them get the material to us on time 
and we'll take care of the rest.” 

The other men agreed vigorously. 

“Or take engineering,” one of the more 
experienced fitters said. “Look at this 
change they just made in the telephone 
booth; cut the width five-eighths of an 
inch. That means we gotta rip out the 
telephone booth on every boat on_ the 
docks. That’s two days lost right there on 
every damn hull.” 

Someone only had to mention a thing 
like that and the men were launched on 
their favorite topic. One of them had just 
finished moving a lube oil tank foundation 
five times, first an inch forward and then 
two inches aft, and the foundation finally 
ended up at the identical spot from which 
it started. Another recalled how, not so 
long before, the electrical shipfitting crew 
had to rip out and reset a hundred feet of 
wireway, which meant the waste of hun- 
dreds of man-hours. 

“The best one I ever seen,” someone else 
remembered, “was that ladder in the super- 


_ structure on the Liberties we outfitted for 


X Company. They switched it from port 
to starboard so many times, the guys work- 


ing on the bridge deck used to say they 
always had to look twice when they wanted 


to go down to see which side it was on 
just then.” 

That brought a laugh and almost an end 
to the discussion. However, I dragged up 
the subject once more. “All you say is 
true,” I admitted, “but that’s exactly what 
the suggestion program is for. Maybe the 


company doesn’t realize these things. 


We're closer to the picture ourselves.” 
“Who don’t know about it?” the lead- 
man demanded ironically. “How many 
times you think I took up things like that 
with Bill [the superintendent of outfit- 
ting]? This company ain’t interested in 


speeding up production, Why should they 
be? The longer it takes to finish these — 
boats the more profits they make, Figure 
it out for yourself.” “4 : 
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There it was again, the argument one 
always came back to: the cost-plus contract, 
Everybody you talked to assumed the com- 
pany was operating on that basis. It wasn't, 
as I learned later, but the vast majority of 
the workers in our yard were convinced 
otherwise. At that particular time, more- 
over, the solid proof of this assumption 
seemed patent in the yard’s lamentable rec- 
ord, With sixteen ships launched off the 
ways in a year, not one had been com- 
pleted. As it happened, there was a good 
reason even for this situation: a holdup on 
delivery of turbines. But’ no one had 
bothered to explain this important fact to 
the workers who looked at the cluttered 
outfitting docks and grew cynical. 

During the three war years since that 
time there were changes in our yard. We 
saw a hundred of our ships—cargo, trans- 
port, destroyer escorts—delivered and com- 
missioned, and heard how some of them 


played significant roles in the African land- 


ings, on D-Day, and in the battles of the 
Pacific. But the reticence of the manage- 
ment continued and there was no change 
in its unwillingness to share, where feasible, 
facts and explanations with the men who 
were building these ships. 


Hank’s Escape Ladder 


By dint of continuous urging, I finally 
got my group to make a joint contribution 


to the suggestion program. Probably their — 


reaction to my idea for an escape ladder 


in the boiler uptake had something to do 


with this. The ladder occurred to me while 
reading the tragic account of the sinking 


of the British heavy cruiser “Repulse” in 
Cecil Brown’s “Suez to Singapore.” How 


about our own ship, I wondered. What if 
it were hit and a seaman were caught way 
up between the boilers? He would have 


to come all the way down into the engine — 


room to reach a ladder, perhaps with only 


-seconds in which to get away. 


The other men pitched in enthusiastically 


on the escape ladder, studying the area with 


me and working out the best route. Then 


- we started on the group suggestions. Some-. 


one proposed a method of coordinating the 


work of the three shifts to avoid the con- 
stant confusion that existed among them. 
Another suggested stocking scrap bolts and 

angle and other material in orderly com- _ 
partments to save the time spent searching _ 


i 
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‘for a closer squint when all of a sudden he 


let out a shout: 

“Hey, Hank, it’s your damn escape lad- 
der!” 

The whole group rushed over to see. 
And sure enough, there it was: the ladder 
shown in two views, almost in the exact 
location I had indicated. There was a min- 
ute of great enthusiasm, but then some- 
one said something and the zeal changed 


“How do you like them so-and-sos pick- 
ing up your idea without giving you credit 


| for it?” 


Much later, this seemingly inexcusable 


| occurrence was explained to me: one of 


those coincidences which in a great plant 
are not too rare. But meanwhile, there was 
no talking to the fellows about the sugges- 
tion box. 


Changes in the Program 


This is the cooperative scheme at its 
worst. Though the plan in our yard soon 
after underwent a great improvement, this 
is an accurate picture of the wartime pro- 
gram as it remained in many other places. 


‘Of the six major shipyards in the Los An- 


geles harbor, for example, all supposedly 
participating in the national program, only 
three up to the end of the war had a func- 
tioning plan. The directors of one of them, a 
member of a great nationwide corporation 
with total contracts exceeding those of any 
other firm in the country, privately ex- 
pressed himself about the program thus: 

“It’s just a foolish idea they got up in 
Washington to give some lousy bureaucrats 
a cushy job.” 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that this 
yard, with 10,000 workers, averaged a mere 


‘twenty-five suggestions a month. 


In our own yard, the program was 
turned over to the Standards (industrial 
engineering) department and placed in 
charge of a young man who brought to it 
energy, imagination and, most important 
of all, a real sympathy and understanding 
for working people. Soon after, I was 
transferred to this department and could 
see firsthand the way the program func- 
tioned. Every suggestion was acknowledged 
and carefully investigated, often on the job. 
The awards were made at open noonday 


ceremonies. There was plenty of publicity, 
and the supervisory force, so often negative 
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about the program, was brought into it 
wherever possible. Labor-management co- 
operation flourished under this care. With- 


_in ninety days the number of suggestions 


received monthly increased from 50 to 300. 

And yet within six months a decline be- 
gan to set in. Additional prizes were 
granted by the Maritime Commission. Pub- 
licity was increased. Big lunchtime pro- 
grams were held, with Hollywood stars as 
morale builders. A harbor coordinating 
committee was organized to exchange ideas 
among the various yards. But the reces- 
sion continued ang. the program settled 
down finally to an average of about 100 
suggestions a month. 

What was the reason for this trend? 
Did it reflect a general experience? The 
program in our yard was acclaimed as one 
of the best on the West Coast. It was 
credited with having saved the equivalent 
of one ship’s production. That is admir- 
able—but it is after all only one percent 
of the total. Yet, when the program. of 
labor-management cooperation was enunci- 
ated by Donald Nelson early in 1942, the 
prediction of a 25 percent increase in pro- 
duction was widely made. And even two 
years after, Washington drive headquarters 
announced a production slogan for the year 
as: “20 percent more in 44!” Critical 
shortages until then had been showing up 
in several important fields. 

Were the sponsors of the program too 
optimistic? Was there some flaw in its 


form or operation? In peacetime, coopera- . 


tive plans in several industries, particularly 
garments and steel, have been responsible 
for improvements exceeding even those un- 
attained wartime goals, often pulling com- 
panies out of bankruptcy into sound finan- 
cial condition. But in such cases the work- 
ers usually were assured that the profits 
from their extra efforts would not go solely 
to benefit the company. It is deplorable 
that a similar assurance could not have 
been given during the nation’s greatest em- 
ergency. 
There can be little doubt that the funda- 
mental shortcoming of the war program 
was its failure to draw in the majority of 
workers. T. K. Quinn, Washington direc- 
tor of the drive, recognized this weakness. 
“During the past month,” he wrote on 
one occasion, “we have talked with many 
workers employed in labor - management 
committee plants, and too many of these 
men and women are unaware of the activi- 
ties—and often, of the very existence—of 
their production committees.” And again: 
“There remains the still only barely touched 
reservoir of workers’ potential ideas and 
contributions that too many war plants do 
not seem to know how to use.” 
- But ignorance of the program was not 
the chief difficulty, as the unsatisfactory re- 
turns of even the best publicized plans 
clearly indicates. On the part of both labor 
and industry there were psychological fac- 
tors that militated against its greater suc- 
cess, for example the continued fear by in- 
dustry of “labor taking over management,” 
which acted as a brake on the plan’ 
progress. 
It cannot be mere chance that the com- 
mittees’ work almost universally was cen- 
tered in the suggestion box; cold, imper- 
sonal, and depending wholly on the initia- 
tive of the worker. There was no provi- 
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sion for the fact that he might not be able 
to express himself fluently on paper or that 
he might even be chilled into silence by 
having to write. The rich creativeness of 
a conscious, collective effort was lost. 

The committee itself, made up of top of 
ficials of company and union (often busi- 
ness agents not even working in the plant), 
usually did little except meet once a month 
to pass on the suggestions. Seldom was its 
work subdivided on a departmental basis, 
to bring the program closer to the workers. 
And often an excellent idea worked out in 
one division would not be communicated 
to others where it was applicable. This 
occurred repeatedly in our yard. 


Mistakes and Shortcomings 


Given this set-up, perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that labor continued during the 
war to maintain some of its reservations 
toward the program. Certainly the record 
shows few examples of far-reaching par- 
ticipation of unions in solving production 
problems. On the other hand, the sec- 
ondary work of the labor-management 
committees was much less restricted and, 
accordingly, important accomplishments 
were registered along such lines as car 
pooling, contributions to blood banks, bond 
sales; absenteeism, and accident prevention. 

With one or two notable exceptions the 
unions (AFL) in our yard showed slight 
enthusiasm for the cooperative program, 
and CIO unions displayed hardly more in- 
terest in yards under their jurisdiction. 
The business agent of the electrical work- 
ers union made the program a regular item 
at union meetings, commending members 
who had offered meritorious suggestions 
and at one time threatening to take over 
the plan if the number of prizes was not 
increased. On the other hand, the com- 
pany head of the corresponding depart- 


.ment was openly hostile to the plan. He 


refused to put even outstanding ideas into 
general practice and when prizewinners in 
the department were hounded by jealous 
supervisors, the business agent withdrew 
his support. 

Labor’s traditional unwillingness to co- 
operate with management in selving pro- 
duction problems has been based on fear 
of the speed-up and the breakdown of wage 
rates or of “working oneself out of a job” 
by abnormally increasing output. In gen- 
eral, labor continued to look askance at in- 
centive pay systems during the war. And 
yet there can be little doubt that workers 
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Wuen Orto NEwrarTH, sociaL sciENTIST, 
first visited this country in 1933 and lec- 
tured to welfare organizations and to 
students in universities, his audiences beheld 
a bald, massive fellow. They quickly found 
him a genial, effervescent ex-Viennese who 
talked about man as if he were really a 
man—not a psychological or economic ab- 
straction whose reactions were to be mea- 
ured to the fraction of a second when a 
pistol was fired behind his back, or whose 
wages were to be counted to the last penny 
and evaluated in the light of his needs. Not 
that the measuring of reaction time or 
wages were unimportant. But since the pur- 
suit of happiness should be the principal 
Occupation of man, social relations had to 
be approached in a new way. 


No cloistered sociologist, Neurath car- 
ried his principles into practice in the Social 
Museum which he created and directed in 
Vienna, and in the International Founda- 
tion for Visual Education which he later 
founded in The Hague as a refugee and 
then reestablished in Oxford. He incorpo- 
rated them in community enterprises that 
relied on his guidance. One of the last to 
do so was Bilston. Because of his inter- 
national reputation and his standing as an 
occasional lecturer at Oxford University, 
this little English town turned to him 
when it decided that it was time to rise 
out of old slums and the rubble left by 
German bombs. 

Beginning with the People 

The Bilston. corperation expected the 
usual blueprints of a garden city. It got, 
instead, a formula which had to be adopted 
first. People want happiness. Therefore, 
the new town must be built on happiness 
as much as on paleozoic rock and alluvial 
clay. Not a stone was to be removed before 
the town had learned what happiness 
means and how it is to be achieved. 

Happiness has much to do with wages 
and worry. It has also much to do with 
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New York Times from Press Association 


Appreciation of an Elephant | 


Otto Neurath signed his letters to friends with the drawing of an elephant, 
usually cheerful, sometimes subdued. Now those brilliant letters have ceased. 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
—The science editor of The New York 


Times here writes about a remarkable 
man and international figure, whose 
recent death ended a friendship begun 
in 1911. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Kaempffert’s appraisal of Neurath’s 
former museum in Vienna as “the Small- 
est and most important in Europe,” 
comes from one who was for three years 
director of Chicago’s Museum of Science 
and Industry, 
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health. Neurath could do nothing much 
about wages, but he could make a good 
beginning with health. “We'll exhibit films, 
pictures, diagrams, models, and talk things 
over with the people and make them learn 
at least what good health is and how it 
can be achieved. We'll call this the ‘Bilston 
Venture.’ I don’t like the word ‘experi- 
ment.’ Human beings are not guinea pigs.” 

So Neurath was all for giving working 
peopie their fling. If in their ignorance they 
kept coal in the bathtub, the remedy was 
not to fine them but to put in a coal bin. 
If fences were torn down for firewood, it 
was the business of the community to sup- 
ply fuel. If floors could not be kept clean, 
better ones were to be provided. 

Most English city planners solved the 
problem of the aged, when they did not 
ignore it, by providing separate hostels. 
That was not good enough for Neurath. 
The old have their interests, and to sustain 
these interests, there must be participation 
in community life. Neurath went so far as 
to suggest “silence rooms” where the old 
could sit in peace, if peace was what they 
wanted. 

Of course there were to be libraries for 
all as a means of achieving intellectual 
happiness, a main library and a small 
branch on every street. “If books are stolen, 
buy new ones,” Neurath counseled. “Be- 


sides, most people are fundamentally hon- 


rot,” he admonished. Neurath lived up to 


est.” The whole system was based on his 
axiom that “you can’t organize kindness 
and happiness, but you can organize the 
conditions that make both possible.” 

We wonder what is to become of this 
new conception of town planning. Neurath 
died suddenly in Oxford on December 22 
of a heart attack. A successor will be hard 
to find. A lifetime of experience had gone 
into the plans of Bilston, and that experi- 
ence was enormous. For Neurath was an 
economist, a sociologist, a philosopher, 2 
scientist and, above all, an educator. The 
late Sir Patrick Geddes was the only man > 
I ever knew who resembled Neurath in his 
vast erudition, in his practical sense when 
it came to planning cities and improving 
social conditions, and in his boundless 
energy. 

Like his Scottish predecessor, Neurath 
left -behind him little in the form of solid 
books but much in the form of solid but 
scattered articles and pamphlets. Some 
disciple ought to edit these, not only as — 
a monument to a distinguished personality — 
but as a guide to scientists and engineers, 
aldermen and statesmen who are engaged 
in the enormously difficult task of con- 
structing a new society. 


A Philosopher in Motion 


I first met Neurath in Vienna in 1911. 
He was then-a young if long-bearded pro- 
fessor in the Commercial High School, 
who made business as exciting as a Holly- 
wood thriller. I attended one of his lec 
tures, and I shall never forget how his 
listeners were electrified when he drove 
home that “there is no zero in bookkeep- 
ing, for everything has some value in busi- 
ness.” They were just as electrified when _ 
he advised them to change their vocations — 
every five years. “If you don’t you will — 


thes principle ve saat ones al 
The next time I met urath~was in — 
1928. By then he had est lished hi 
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i} £ as a sociologist and philosopher with 
‘European reputation. Meanwhile, as a 
icialist he had taken part in the Eisner- 
juxemburg uprisings in Bavaria at the 
jose of the first World War. A few 
pends saved him from the firing squad. 
oyone who ever talked to him knew 
at he was no bomb-thrower and _ that 
|: was committed to education as the one 
ay of achieving a social end. On his 
turn to Vienna he had lent a hand in 
signing municipal apartment _ houses 
phich still are a model of their kind, if 
rey have not been bombed away. 

! More significantly, he had become the 
rector of a social museum located in 
1¢ Rathaus—his first effort in mass social 
ducation. There was and there is no 
stitution like this Gesellschaft und Wirt- 
F-haftsmuseum in the world. I had gone 
» Europe to study the principal museums. 
dere was the smallest and most important. 
. suburban house of moderate size could 
pold all the exhibits. It was not a collec- 
bon of curiosities but an educational in- 
‘itution in which men, women, and chil- 


iducation might learn what communal life 
meant—learn how it. was affected by 
tisease and death, agriculture and industry, 
nd how dependent it was on remote coun- 
iries in these days of rapid transportation 
nd communication. There were no stuffed 
inimals, no bales of cotton with price labels, 
a0 specimens of any kind. Nothing but 
ttatistics, statistics, statistics, explanatory 
liagrams and models of houses and towns. 


The Language of “Little Men” 


Theoretically such a museum ought to 
ne dull. But this one was fascinating be- 
rause of Neurath’s imagination, his ability 
strip nonessentials away. His isotype 
method was devised to drive home facts— 
nternational pictographs, intelligible to a 
Turk, an American or a Chinese at a glance. 

Here were rows of little men that re- 
vealed at once how the population of Latin 
America declined even before the Spaniards 


‘ame; here were lines of babies in coffins — 


0 present a tragic story of unnecessary in- 
ant death. Each symbol stood for ten, 
i hundred, or any other convenient sta- 
istical unit. After counting the units you 
tad at once the gross facts of life and death, 
fansportation or production. 

Neurath dispensed with percentages and 
lecimal points. It was enough for ordinary 
men and women to know that the post- 
fice was approximately a mile away and 
jot exactly 5,678 feet and seven inches. 
‘or most of us, 11,000 homes are as good 
s 10,764 in sizing up a community. “Tt 
s better to remember simplified quanti- 
ative pictographs or isotypes than to for- 
et exact figures,” was Neurath’s way of. 
utting it. - a ® 

‘The same method was carried out in 
Jeurath’s book “Man in the Making.” 
here the isotypes were an integral part 


h a minimum of words and of visual 
s to achieve a maximum understand- 


their part in history. 


iren with no more than a primary school’ 


f the text. Education was to be acquired 


of great social movements which have 


This graphic method had been intro- 
duced everywhere in the Western world 
betore the war. Yet comparatively few 
knew about Neurath who invented it. Out 
of it grew an international thesaurus of 
symbols which was to be used everywhere 
not only to present statistics but to explain 
machine production, to make maps, to 
elucidate almost anytking for the benefit 
of peoples who did m6t understand one 
another’s spoken and written language. 

The symbols are unmistakable. A Hin- 
du is always identified by his turban; a 
Latin’ American by his sombrero; an 
American or a European by a bowler hat; 
a physician by the stethoscope that hangs 
from his neck; a wounded man by a sil- 
houette with one arm in a sling; a medi- 
cine by a black bottle with a white cross; 
water by a few wavy lines. 

The isotypes were only one expression 
of a cardinal principle, which Neurath 
Stated thus: “As soon as all men can 
participate in a common culture and the 
canyon between the educated and the un- 
educated is bridged, life will be more fully 
understood and lived. Perhaps everyone 
will work as a specialist, but at the same 
time all will and must vividly take part 
in the common life and in the main prob- 
lems of this world and share responsibility.” 

So it happened Neurath used to call 
himself a “bridge builder” who conceived 
it to be his mission to span canyons of 
misunderstanding. As a follower of Ernst 
Mach he’ was what William James would 
have called a pragmatist. Today, “logical 
empiricist” would be more appropriate. 

With Rudolf Carnap, now a_ professor 
at the University of Chicago, the late Dr. 
Moritz Schlick, Dr. Philip Frank now at 
Harvard, and others, he created the “Vien- 
nese Circle” of logical empiricists, all 
philosophers as hardheaded as so many 
Irish foremen of railway section gangs. 
Only workaday experience mattered to 
them. All else, particularly metaphysics, 
was so much moonshine. To fulfill his 
function ,as a social bridge builder and to 


do for the philosophy of science what he. 


had done for workers and their children in 
his museum, Neurath organized several 
international congresses, which were attend- 
ed by leading scientists and philosophers. 
Congresses are fleeting. Neurath was 
building for the future. So he conceived 
a new encyclopedia to bridge the gaps that 
yawned between the sciences. Here were 
physicists telling the world that within the 
atom an electron was “free” to choose cer- 
tain orbits; and here were poets, poli- 
ticians, and businessmen talking about 
“free will.’ What did “free” mean? And 
there were the biologists who discussed . 
“stimulus and reaction.” Did they mean 
“cause and effect”? If so, a_ special 
terminology was- unnecessary. So the vo- 
cabulary of every science was examined 


and its deficiencies revealed as the source _ 


of much confusion. , ? 
The outcome of all this activity is the 


‘International Encyclopedia of Unified Sci- 
ence, which the University of Chicago Press 


has been publishing for years in pamphlet 
form. Only the fundamentals of the philos- ' 


ophy of science and language are discussed. 

Not that Neurath had little use for the 
usual encyclopedia (indeed he had consid- 
ered it indispensable) but he had another 
Purpose in view. His encyclopedia was to 
act as a pilot to scientists. They had been 
independent navigators who paid little at- 
tention to whistles, flags, semaphores, radio 
or other means of intercommunication. 
Neurath issued his encyclopedia in pam- 
phlet form to tell each navigator what 
other ships were doing and what could be 
learned from signals, movements, and er- 
rands. 

A heterogeneous collection of vessels on 
the vast ocean of thought, each going its 
own way, was to be transformed into a 
homogeneous fleet—not by an admiral who 
gave orders but by common consent about 
ideas, about illogicalities, about outworn 
formulas that have come down from the 
days of superstition and animism. 

Neurath wrote some pamphlets himself. 
His associates, collaborators and contribu- 
tors were Rudolf Carnap, John Dewey, 
Niels Bohr, Charles Morris, and others fa- 
mous in science and philosophy. Thus were 
the sciences to be unified. 


An Irrepressible Man 


What struck anyone who knew Neurath 
was his unflinching faith in humanity and 
his bubbling optimism. Dollfuss exiled 
him and dismantled the Social Museum 
in Vienna, but Neurath and his small staff 
had rescued what they could and cheer- 
fully established themselves in The Hague. 

Hitler’s armies reached there in 1940 
and, leaving all behind him, Neurath took 
to an open motorboat in which he and 
others made their way to the English Chan- 
nel, exposed to the elements for forty- 
eight hours. The British picked up the 
castaways and interned Neurath as an 
enemy-alien on the Isle of Man until his 
record had been examined. 

His letters written to friends in this 
country betrayed no sign of discontent with 
camp life. That incurable optimism made 
it impossible Jor him to think of himself 
as a martyr. On his release he was imme- 


diately engaged by the British government 


to make isotypes for reports, and picto- 
graphic films for propaganda and educa- 
tion. With the same optimism, he estab- 
lished a new institute for visual education 
at Oxford. The work was to continue, 
this time in the liberal atmosphere of Eng- 
land which Neurath extolled in his letters 
to his American friends. 

And usually he signed himself not only 
with his name but with the drawing of 
an elephant. Symbolically, Neurath’s ele- 
phant was not nearly so static as Whistler's 
butterfly but ‘was cheerful and mourn- 
ful to suit the occasion. When a good 
article or a good poem had been written, 
the trunk waved a congratulatory bouquet; 
when news was bad the head dropped. 

The elephant is gone. But Otto Neu- 
rath lives on in that little institute at Ox- 


ford and in the memories of a hundred 


disciples who have caught something of the — 


enthusiasm that only an irresistible spirit 


can impart. - 
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Survey Graphic was the first American maga- 


1920 zine to use Neurath’s charts (1932) and there- 
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the element of time permitted, On this page 
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TT made for Survey Graphic. 
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Above: Neurath’s New Year greeting for 1940 before 
he and his associates had to flee from invaded Holland. 
lIts fanciful presentation of the isotype symbols setting 
i forth in little boats, turned out to be prophetic. The two 
» charts on this page were made for recent British books, 
| Below: An interesting comparison in ‘The Soviets and 
' Ourselves: Two Commonwealths,” by K. E, Holme, 
‘Harrap & Co., Ltd. Right: Unemployment in Britain, 
from “There’s Work for All,” by Michael Young and 
Theodor Prager, Nicholson & Watson, London. 
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The CORE Way 


CORE’S way is disciplined, non-violent action directed against the color line; the 
letters stand for a vigorous young organization, the Congress of Racial Equality. 


IN THE LATE SUMMER OF 194], SIXTEEN 
boys—twelve white, four Negro—purchased 
tickets at the entrance gate of a large out- 
door swimming pool in Cleveland. The 
Negroes were not refused. The manage- 
ments methods of discrimination were 
more subtle than to break outright the 
Ohio State Civil Rights Law. The youths 
put on their swimming trunks and went 
out to the pool where a large number were 
enjoying the cool water. As the sixteen 
plunged in, up went a cry of “Nigger!” 
All previously in the pool got out and 
stood, ominously, on the bank. The new- 
comers continued to swim about. 

Presently the management’s tactics were 
divulged. As one of the Negro lads stood 
on the edge of this pool, a “toughie” ap- 
proached and shoved him. The Negro 
chose to take it as an accident and only 
smiled at the white fellow. Finding he had 
not provoked a quarrel and not wishing to 
lay himself open to arrest by more overt 
action, the toughie shrugged his shoulders 
and departed. The sixteen, when they had 
finished their swim, clambered out to sun 
themselves, still surrounded by the poten- 
tial mob. Again a Negro lad was shoved. 
He smiled and extended his hand to the 
white fellow, who was so surprised that, 
caught off guard, he shook the proffered 
hand. No hostilities developed. 

Later, as the group left the park, police, 
called by the management, took their names 
and admonished them not to return. When 
the boys pointed out that, as they under- 
stood it, the law said all people had the 
right to enjoy public facilities, the police 
asked: “Who are you, communists?” “No, 
Christians,” 
policeman demanded, “why are you com- 
ing here trying to stir up trouble?” 

Trouble, felt the youths, who had been 

- doing some thinking on the matter, had 
been going on for a long time. They sus- 
pected that crowds might be led toward 
tolerant action as well as away from it, if 
some would only concern themselves about 
the matter. : 

Two weeks later they returned to the 
park. This time they sent in an “advance 
guard” of white boys to mingle with those 
in the pool, enter into their play, and es- 
tablish comradeship. Later, when the 
mixed group entered the pool, the taunting 
cry went up again. As before, boys started 
to leave the water. “What’s the matter?” 
the advance guard asked their new com- 

_panions. “Look, Niggers,”. came the reply. 
“Aw, heck, what’s the diff? Come on, 
have fun. They've got the right to be here 

anyhow.” Hardly anyone left and the 
whole crowd swam on amicably without 
incident. 

__ Some months later, in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, site of Antioch College, white stu- 


£ i 


answered the boys. “Then,” a 


HELEN BUCKLER 


—By an experienced newspaper woman 
who has worked for journals both at 
home and abroad. Miss Buckler’s expose 
of conditions in our county jails a decade 
ago evoked countrywide editorial com- 
ment. More recent articles on teen-age 
problems and their solution have 
brought her a flood of queries from par- 
ents, teachers, recreation leaders, and 
teen-agers themselves. 

At present Miss Buckler is working on 
a biography of Daniel Hale Williams, 
noted Negro surgeon, which will be pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century. 


dents, taking seriously some of the discus- 
sions in their sociology classes, invited 
Negro students from nearby Wilberforce 
University to go with them to a movie. In- 
stead of remaining in the segregated sec- 
tion at the back of the movie house, the 
Negroes went forward with some of the 
white students. The manager asked the 
Negroes to move. Without a word they 
shifted to prearranged vacant seats beside 
other white friends, seats scattered all over 
the front of the house. They kept on moy- 
ing. The manager could not be everywhere 
at once. Finding that most of the audi- 
ence was quite neutral, he finally gave up, 
and another Jim Crow custom that had 
no actual validity in popular demand 
melted away. 


Restaurant Experiment 


In Chicago, late one night in the spring 
of 1942, two men, one white, one Negro, 
entered a small, but well set-up coffee shop 
in a good residential neighborhood. They 
asked for a cup of coffeé and were refused 
service. Several ensuing interviews with 
the management failed to dislodge the pol- 
icy of discrimination, which was said to 
be due to the unwillingness of patrons to 
eat beside Negroes. The management, 
asked how it knew patrons felt this way, 
admitted that the question had never been 
put. It was suggested that the management 
try serving Negroes for a short period, and 
if the trial resulted in loss of business, the 


loss would be made good. The manage- 


ment refused to experiment. 

After several weeks of such efforts, dur- 
ing which the management had put up a 
sign reading, “We reserve the right to seat 
our patrons where we choose,” a group of 


twenty-one persons entered the coffee shop, 


in the late afternoon. Among them were 
university students, business and_profes- 
sional people, men and women, a young 
minister or two. The majority were white, 
but included in the group were Negro men 
and women. All were well mannered and 
quiet. They distributed themselves in the 
coffee shop, some at the counter, some in 


had had _ reservations.. The young men — 


j 


the booths. Since the shop could seat only 
forty, the newcomers fairly well filled the 
place. 

The management immediately asked the 
Negro men, who had seated themselves at 
the counter, to descend to the basement 
where, it was said, Negroes were served. 
They refused, saying they wished to sit 
with their friends. The management then 
tried to persuade two Negro women, who 
had entered a booth with white friends, 
to move to a booth in the rear of the shop. 
They, too, refused. Whereupon the man- 
agement telephoned for the police. 

Meanwhile, though food had been placed 
before the whites in the group, they would 
not eat unless their Negro companions 
were served. All maintained an unruffled 
demeanor. Some read, others chatted 
quietly. Two police officers arrived. Ap- 
prised of the situation, they declined to 
have anything to do with it, since there 
was no disturbance whatever. Asked by 
the management if they would not eject 
the group on the grounds that the coffee — 
shop reserved the right to seat its patrons — 
where it wished, the officers replied, “There 
is nothing in the law that permits us to. 
do that,” and they left: After an hour the 
management, seeing that this new style sit- 
down strike was costing business, capitu- 
lated and served the entire twenty-one. 

How did the general public react. to this 
experiment to secure racial equality as guar- 
anteed by law? Those who entered late 
seated themselves beside the Negroes at 
the counter without any fuss. As customers 
took in the situation, they lingered with 
interest to see the outcome. One elderly 
gentleman who, with his wife, had been 
present throughout, approached members 
of the group in the street afterward and 
said: “I had no idea-there was discrimina- 
tion here in Chicago. I thought that was 
what we were fighting against in the war. 
Good luck to you!” A woman patron asked 
to join the group in any further endeavors 
to break the color bar. Subsequent visits 
to the coffee shop found the management 
amiably serving all alike—nor did there 
appear to be any fall-off in business. 


A New York Skating Rink 


In Syracuse, early in 1943, two oung 
men, a white and a Negro, applied for 
tickets at the window of a large down- _ 
town roller skating rink. The clerk stated _ 
there was a capacity crowd. The boys stood — 
aside, watching others arrive and be ad- 
mitted. They pointed out the.fact to the— 
clerk, who maintained these newcomers — 


asked the next prospective customer if he 
had a reservation. When he said he had 
not, they took his name and address - 
evidence. He was not refused a tick 


-en the two approached the clerk a 
id time, she grew flustered and called 
j) manager. Irritated, he thundered that 
' Negro or Italian had entered his rink 
twenty years. The two young men left. 
water, a committee presented its plea for 
i-discrimination with the confident as- 
;ption that the manager would want to 
pply with it. They were quiet and calm, 
| firm. They showed they knew the law 
| had collected concrete evidence that it 
1 been broken. The manager gave the 
jal argument that interracial attendance 
uld lead to rowdyism. After forty min- 
s discussion, he agreed to a trial period 
non-discrimination. No difficulties have 
jued and the New York Civil Rights 
itute is now observed by that rink. 


The People Behind It 


\ few score more such incidents could 
« cited, from New York to Seattle. In 
th case individuals, frequently young 
‘lege students, sometimes business and 
bfessional people or religious workers, 
d begun by looking at discrimination 
ja new light. They saw the absurdity 
| practicing at home a doctrine of racial 
periority that was being,combated abroad. 
sey saw, too, their own guilt in ac- 
jescing in the refusal of public services 
Negroes—hotels, hospitals, theaters, resi- 
nces, schools. They concluded that they 


Ast act as well as talk, that temporizing 


ould no longer do. 

These conclusions seem to have cropped 
» after field trips by James L. Farmer, 
aduate of the School of Religion, Howard 
niversity, and former race relations sec- 
tary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
roups formed, some of the members be- 
g from the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
it not all. Later the spontaneous and 
lated groups united to form the .Con- 
ess of Racial Equality, with headquarters 
Cleveland. The national body now has 
Id its third convention. 

So, far the organization’s national treas- 
y is a nominal one. Postage, mimeo- 
aphed material, cheaply printed handbills 
= covered by small local contributions. 
gal services, seldom required, have been 
atributed by members or their friends. 
adership is voluntary. CORE’s executive 
retary is George M. Houser, an ordained 
ethodist minister, who has become race 
ations secretary of the Fellowship of Re- 
aciliation which contributes about a third 
es time to the project. 

Today nine groups are affiliated in New 
tk, Syracuse, Cleveland, Columbus, 
erlin, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, and 
nver. Others are working on the pro- 
um in Washington, D. C., Flint, Mich., 
Jianapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
d Seattle. All are vigorous, hard-hitting 
i) COREs who hope to send over the 
ntry a tidal wave of public conscience 
ut our cynical double standard of first 
second-class citizenship, of foreign and 
nestic policy. ; 

An unusually rigorous discipline is main- 
1ed. COREs are committed to direct 
‘non-violent action. They are com- 
ted not to compromise with racial segre- 


‘ 


gation, but to use constructive, not destruc- 
tive approaches to the situation. Groups, 
all interracial, submit to careful training. 
They do not enter upon negotiation that 
promises difficulties until they are sure that 
all members will be able to “absorb pos- 
sible violence without retaliation.” A two- 
months training school for CORE work- 
ers from all parts of the country was held 
in Chicago last summery 

It is the procedure to try to understand 
the persons with whom they are dealing 
and what influences their actions, then to 
act confidently so that no one will retaliate 
on the level of fear, to talk factually, never 
vindictively, to express courtesy and friend- 
liness at all times. In other words, to use 
means harmonious with their ends. This 
relatively unexplored method of non-violent 
direct action, they feel, may develop a really 
powerful technique for dealing with social 
conflicts. 

In a campaign to open certain restaurants 
in Chicago to white and Negro alike, the 
local CORE has carefully evolved a de- 
tailed procedure. First of all, members are 
informed what to expect in the way of dis- 
crimination. It may mean, they are told, 
outright refusal of service or even forcible 
ejection; it may mean being seated in an 
obscure corner; or being served small por- 
tions or food not fit to eat; it may involve 
being overcharged. CORE outlines cer- 
tain helpful hints: 

“Be confident,” they say, “and assume 
you will have no trouble being served; dress 
neatly and appropriately; be observant at 
all times, watch the reactions of customers 
and capitalize on sympathetic responses; 
tip your waitress and always pay your bill, 
even when overcharged, though calling at- 
tention to the fact. If served inferior food, 
take away a sample of it for evidence, in 
case it is decided to call a court case. If 
no difficulty is encountered, express appre- 
ciation for courteous service to the cashier.” 

CORE campaigns are based on careful 
planning. Every step is worked out in ad- 
vance, and unforeseen on-the-spot decisions 
are made by a leader chosen beforehand, 
“whom all have agreed to obey. Where 
service is refused or is poor, the follow-up 
is to attempt negotiation first. This is done 
through personal contact and by an inter- 
racial committee. If repeated negotiation 
fails, action then moves into passing out 


leaflets, picketing, talking to patrons, sit- 


down strikes. If all this fails the law may 


be appealed to in any of the twenty-two 


states* where a civil rights statute is on 
the books. But this is resorted to only 
when all other efforts fail and is not con- 
sidered the most satisfactory solution. 


Usually they do not fail. 
Tough Going 


In a Chicago restaurant, a place seating 


about four or five hundred people and hav- 


ing a big balcony, the manager, a promi- 
nent church-goer whom we shall call Mr. 
X, had refused to serve a white minister 


* California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New ae 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, hode 
Island, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 


io . 


and his Negro friend. Repeated efforts at 
persuasion failed. Then handbills were pre- 
pared and distributed on the street to 
patrons of the restaurant. 

“In a democracy,” read the first, “should 
all people be able to choose where they wist 
to eat?” Mr. X “states that his patrons 
uphold his policy of refusing to serve 
Negroes. We refer the question to you.” 

The next handbill said: “X’s discrimi- 
nates. Is this lawful?” and quoted from 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Illinois State Law, Criminal Code 38, end- 
ing: “Racial discrimination and intolerance 
wherever they exist undermine the founda- 
tions of democracy. No nation which is 
guilty of treating unjustly any segment of 
its people can be a potent force in a just 
and durable peace.” A coupon was at- 
tached which carried the request to “tear 
off and leave with the cashier when paying 
bill.” It said: “To the Management of 
X’s: I believe in ‘freedom and justice for 
all’... and protest at finding them mocked 
by undemocratic practices.” 

A Sunday flier carried quotations against 
discrimination from Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish churchmen. “Is religion for 
Sunday or every day of the week? Is re- 
ligion what you say, or what you do?” 

Students and workers gave up their lunch 
hours to stand in all sorts of weather hand- 
ing out leaflets which recounted the his- 
tory of attempted negotiations and an- 
swered such hypothetical questions as Why 
Pick on X’s; Who is Behind These Leaf- 
lets; What You Can Do About It. Many 
patrons tore off the coupons on the fliers 
and registered their protest with the cashier. 
Others came to the offices of CORE to 
report similar cases of discrimination, or 
to ask to join in the effort to “secure de- 
mocracy on the home front.” 


Sitdown Strike 


Attempts continued to be made by whites 
and Negroes to be served in Mr. X’s restau- 
rant. Once they found egg shells in the 
sandwiches served them; another time gar- 
bage. Finally after months it was decided 
that a sitdown strike would be necessary. 

At the dinner hour on the date chosen, 
shock troops of three and four whites en- 
tered the restaurant at intervals until about 
fifty were sitting at scattered tables on the 
main floor. Then a mixed group of two 
whites and seven Negroes entered. They 
were left standing in line while whites who 
came after them were promptly seated. 
They continued to stand. At the end of a 
half hour, Mr. X gave the order to seat 
them, which was done at a rear table where 
silver and dishes were heaped in disorder. 
Ten more CORE members arrived, all 
Negroes except one; they were kept stand- 
ing an hour and a half. 

During this time, the fifty whites in the 
advance guard refused to eat and quietly 


informed neighboring patrons of what was _ 


taking place. Patrons became so interested 
in this “democracy test” that they lingered 
to see the outcome. 7 
Mr. X telephoned for the police, who 
| (Continued on page 60) 
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summer, cataecs played and worked _ 
together on “projects” like any, young- 
sters having fun in vacation time. Yet 
there was plan in the summe we 


. 
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Pay program ¢ 


Menu a la Carte 


TWO FISH 
ONE OF THESE FISH I CAUGHT WHILE WADING 
through the hearings on the original So- 
cial Security Act in 1935: 

“Legislation of this class will permanently 
weaken the fiber of the American people. 
Self-reliance has been the key to American 
success. It has been the initiative, thrift, 
and self-sacrificing foresight of the indi- 
vidual and the family which has brought 
this country to its proud position. This 
legislation starts this country on a pathway 
from which there will be no retreat in the 
course of the next two generations.. When 
the time comes—as it surely will—to re- 
verse these policies, incalculable harm will 
have been done to the character of the 
population.” —( Statement by Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce: Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, 74th Congress, 
p. 1107.) 

I took the other fish from the editorial 
current of the Weekly Bulletin of the Jack- 
son County Medical Society (that’s Kansas 
City, Missouri), December 8, 1945: 

“The present planning for all-out social 
security is a step backward. All of this 
has been tried and failed again and again 
down through the pages of history. It is 
yet to be found how the needy can be 
helped without perpetuating the cause of 
such need. No social security plans that 
support the indigent through taxation have 
ever been tried that did not fail because of 
encouraging indolence, lethargy, and sloth. 
Mankind has always had those who will 
gain personal security by leading the shirk- 
ers of competition. The shirker will always 
follow the leader who promises him a share 
from the efforts of others.” 

These fish smell alike, despite their dif- 
ferent ages. 


ENGLISH MUTTON CHOP 


Does coffee stimulate your! imagination? 
Take a big black cupful and picture the 
professor of medicine at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School writing an article advocating 
that all physicians be on full time, state- 
provided salaries! Take another cup and 
then, if you can, imagine that his article 
is published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association along with signed com- 
ments by several other physicians, pro and 
con. The British equivalent of this event 
~ happened in 1942 (substitute Oxford for 
Harvard). The British Medical Journal ac- 
_ tually practices freedom of speech. 

_ Take something stronger than coffee, and 
-imagine the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of. the American Medical Association 
_ declaring coolly, in his official journal, that 


he expects most of the people of this. coun- 
try to obtain their medical care after the 


_ War through compulsory health insurance. 
The chairman of the council of the British 


Medical Association did this just four years — 


’ 
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MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Committee 
on Research in Medical Economics; as- 


sociate editor, Survey Graphic. 
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ago. Two years later Winston Churchill 
declared that— 

“Our policy is to create a national health 
service, in order that everybody in the 
country, irrespective of means, age, sex, or 
occupation, shall have equal opportunities 
to benefit from the best and most up-to-date 
medical and allied services available.” 

Since then, this mutton chop has been 
cooking over a slow fire. The British Medi- 
cal Association takes for granted that the 
Health Service will be established by gov- 
ernment and supported by a combination 
of health insurance contributions and gen- 
eral taxation. Negotiations about details 
got under way between Churchill’s Min- 
ister of Health and the British Medical As- 
sociation. Then the election of a Labour 
Government in 1945 shook things up. 
There was anxiety in official medical cir- 
cles. How would the new chief proceed? 
Last November this official, Minister of 
Health Aneurin Bevan, wrote reassuringly: 

“T shall be happy to meet the negoti- 
ating committee before the government 
finally decides what proposals they will 
submit to Parliament. Neither of us, I 
think, contemplates beginning afresh a long 
series of protracted negotiations. 

“I fully appreciate that the medical pro- 
fession as represented by the committee are 
concerned in the matter of the new health 
service, not merely with the terms and 
conditions on which they will take part in 
it, but all the wider considerations, the pub- 
lic interest and the general technique of 
health services organization.” 

‘Thus encouraged, the negotiating com- 
mittee of the association drew up, shortly 
before Christmas, some fundamental prin- 
ciples as starters for cooperative cookery. 
These begin with three general statements: 

For a quarter of a century the medical 
profession has stressed the need for a com- 
plete health service. 

The profession is willing and anxious to 
cooperate with the government in evolving 


‘this service, for it believes that the knowl- 


edge and experience of the profession are 
indispensable contributions to its success. 

It-reemphasizes that good housing and 
social, economic, and environmental cir- 
cumstances are the principal factors in the 
maintenance of health and the prevention 
of disease. It urges the expansion of medi- 
cal research. ; ae 

They go on with seyen specific pro- 
nouncements, including, among other 
points, the right of physicians to freedom 
in diagnosis, treatment, and choice of loca- 
tion; and the right of patients to choice 


x 
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_age allowances. 


and change of doctor. The first and 
read_ thus: ey 

I. The medical profession 1s, in the p® 
lic interest, opposed to any form of ser 
which leads directly or indirectly to 
profession as a whole becoming full ui 
salaried servants of the state or local ¥ 
thorities. 
VII. There should be adequate repres 
tation of the medical profession on all 
ministrative bodies associated with the 1 
service in order that doctors may my 
their contribution to the efficiency of 
Service. > s 

British physicians have learned by exp 
rience that medical care belongs to bh 
people and doctors. Unlike some of @ 
state medical societies, they do not s 
control over the administration of he 
insurance plans. They ask to share, : 
control. 

Mr. Bevan has many responsibilities. 
is now wrestling with the acute hous 
shortage. When he comes to prepare © 
health legislation, he will deal with a p 
fession which, like the Canadian Medi 
Association, accepts the basic principle 
a national health insurance program. 


NEW ZEALAND SPINACH 


ZEA LA ND ee 
WEIGHS SCRAPPING OF FR 
PHYSICIANS. SERVICE... }-: Big 
THICKLY PADDED .... FR 
MEDICAL CARE CALLED FAILUR 

These were the headlines in The N, 
York Times last autumn over two artic 
from a correspondent in Wellington. E1 
since, American opponents of  natior 
health insurance have been pointing 
New Zealand with a warning finger. Tr 
shock themselves with the fact that 
costs of the health benefits trebled betw 
1939 and 1944. They quote stateme 
from the articles that some doctors < 
seeing a lot of patients in a hurry, t 
some patients make unreasonable dema: 
on doctors, that hospitals are overcrowd« 
that doctors are getting big money by 
necessary calls and by padding their m 


Is this broccoli? Or is this what the li 
boy said about his spinach? > = 

New Zealand is a country about tw 
the area of New York State, but with 
population of only 1,600,000. The pre-w 
relation of physicians to the popula 
averaged only about one to 1,100 le 
much lower than’ the corresponding ra 
in the United States. Then the war to 
many doctors into service, just when hea’ 
msurance was getting under way. .T 
articles do not mention these facts. 

New Zealand established comprehens 
social security provisions in 1938, extenc 
and codifying much previous legislat 
and including national health serv 
These were put into effect gradual 


. 
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ran early in 1939 with care in mental 
initals. Then came maternity benefits; 
|: general hospitalization. In 1941 medi- 
s began to be paid for and general prac- 
pner services were included on a limited 
e, extended later. Home nursing was 
;added until 1944. One obvious reason 
i the mounting expense has been the 
)-by-step extension of benefits. Another 
yon is the increasing use of the services. 


llth Insurance Costs—The actual ex- 
ise figures, however, are disarming. 
us, the cost of the services of general 
ictitioners in 1943-1944 was only about 
‘5 per capita of the population. This 
' figure makes it clear that over-use of 
ivices must be limited to a small per- 
itage of doctors and of patients, and that 
lile some doctors may milk the funds, the 
‘rage doctor isn’t making an-unreason- 
e income. Doctors are “doing well,” as 
> said, but wartime doctors’ incomes 
we risen here in the United States, with- 
- health insurance. 
he Times correspondent displays a one- 
ved picture if we compare his reports 
Ith the opinions of Dr. Douglas Robb, a 
mnotch surgeon of Auckland who has 
g studied and written about New Zea- 
id medical affairs. Writing in the Can- 
aan Medical Association Journal (Janu- 
y 1945, p.. 84), Dr. Robb said: “The re- 
tilting services at present may be criticized, 
t the principle promises to go on.” 
(In a recent personal letter, Dr. Robb sum- 
arizes his observations more fully: 
“Tt would be hard to say that anything 
aoted in this article is not true—in fact 
could assure you that I know of examples 
, almost everything there stated in the way 
abuse. But again, that is not the whole 
icture. There are remote country districts 
id other places where abuses are notori- 
as, but that is not the true picture. 
“In sum, one may say this, that the gov- 
mment’s plans to put all branches of 
edical care on a public basis by collecting 
special social security tax constitute a 
‘eat step forward. The principle has been 
-cepted by public and doctors alike, and 
almost certain to stay. The tragic thing 
that it should have been implemented so 
adly, leading us into a worse state medi- 
lly than we were before, particularly the 
eation of vested interests against rational 
rogress. 
“This failure can be attributed to lack of 
mfidence between the government and 
1¢ medical profession, and this state of 
fairs still exists. The medical profession, 
vever, is much more aware of the un- 
factory state of affairs than it was for- 
y, and there are signs that it is prepar- 
- to set its own house in order.” 
[he official medical leaders, Dr. Robb 
“had maintained a stout, unyielding 
- against any substantial change and 
ainst any further negotiations with the 
yvernment.” But last autumn referendum 
among rank-and-file doctors forced a 
in attitude. A large majority of the 
ion was shown to approve carrying 
otiations and to be in favor of, or at 


Doctors and Government — Undoubtedly 
bad relations between Medical Association 
officials and the government have been re- 
sponsible for much of the trouble. When 
the social security bill was under considera- 
tion after the election of the first New Zea- 
land Labor Government in November 
1935, the Medical Association wanted a 
complete tax-supported medical service for 
the indigent, plus contrikutory insurance for 
small income people for hospital care and 
specialist services only. The government 
wanted something much more comprehen- 
sive, but its negotiations with the physi- 
cians were neither frank nor fruitful. Re- 
lations grew further strained when, in the 
next election (1939), leading officers of the 
association worked actively but unsuccess- 
fully to defeat the Labor candidates. 

Then, in 1941, the government set out to 
introduce the general practitioner service, in 
a form under which each doctor would be 
paid a fixed annual fee for each patient 
who selected him as his personal physician 
—the capitation system long favored by the 
health insurance practitioners in England. 
Only about one doctor in fifteen accepted 
and still uses this method. 

The leaders of the Medical Association 
were up in arms. They insisted that doc- 
tors should be compensated on a fee-for- 
service basis and demanded the basic rate 
of 10s. 6d. per visit. The government 
finally yielded. Fee-for-service payment was 
accepted as a method, but only at the rate 
of 7s. 6d. No methods for adequate profes- 
sional supervision of the service were sug- 
gested by the association. No adequate 
fiscal controls were imposed by government. 

In other words, the system which the 
government accepted was one under which 
professional laxness and financial abuse are 
given opportunity to flourish among that 


minority of people, professional or lay, who - 


seek to take advantage of such opportun- 
ities. 

Did the government yield to the doctors 
because its administrative officers did not 
appreciate the evils they were inviting? Or, 
were these public officials willing to accept 

_the system because they knew that it would 
break down, with the onus upon the doc- 
tors? Were the medical leaders naive or 
stubborn? There is no way of answering 
these questions. 

Much more background and foreground 
would be necessary to understand the New 
Zealand medical situation fully and fairly. 
Of one point we may be sure: New Zea- 
land is not going to scrap the national 
health services. Negotiations between the 
government and the Medical Association 
are now under way. Officials of neither 
group will express themselves until they 
have reached a definitive point. There is 
no doubt, however, that the issue which 
they are discussing is the extension and im- 
provement of national health insurance, not 
its abolition. : 

So we may come to two conclusions. 
First, New Zealand spinach has vitamins. 
Second, as with other vegetables that grow 
close to the ground, you will find grit in 
your mouth unless the leaves are washed 


well before cooking. ; 


GATEAUX AUX CHOIX 
Samples from the recent bakings of the 
American Medical Association’s House of 
Delegates: 


Why Antagonism to Organized Medicine? 


“The surveys seem to have shown that 
the public acceptance of the American 
Medical Association and its policies is favor- 
able so far as concerns scientific progress, 
health education and protection of the pub- 
lic against inferior medicine and quackery. 
Antagonism of some elements of the public 
toward medical organizations seems to rest 
on the basis that opponents of organized 
medicine offer a specific program which 
promises complete medical care on what 
seems to be a relatively small financial out- 
lay, whereas the medical profession has not 
yet come forward with a specific program 
for the extension of medical service on a 
nationwide basis with a system of payment 
easily available and sufficiently attractive to 
insure early enrollment of a large propor- 
tion of the public. 

“The task of public relations would be 
rendered much easier if those concerned 
could be put in possession of a construc- 
tive program which they could promote to 
the public, rather than in a position of con- 
tinuous defense against programs coming 
from other sources.”—(Report of a sub- 
committee on Public Relations, Jour. Am. 


Med. Assn., Dec..22, 1945, p. 1184.) - 


National Health Insurance Disapproved 

“1. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill is 
founded on the false assumption that so- 
lution of the medical care problem for the 
American people is the panacea for all of 
the troubles of the needy. 

“2. This is the first step in a plan for 
general socialization not only of the medi- 
cal profession but of all professions, indus- 
try, business, and labor. 

“3, Positive proof exists from experience 
in other countries that inferior medical serv- 
ice results from compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

“4. A program such as outlined is enor- 
mously expenfive. It will result in greatly 
increased taxes for the entire population of 
the United States. ; 

“5, Voluntary prepayment medical plans 
now in operation in many parts of the 
United States and which are rapidly in- 
creasing in number will accomplish all the 
objects of this bill with far less expense 
to the people and under these plans the 
public will receive the highest type of medi- 
cal care.” — (Resolution adopted by the 
House of Delegates, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Dec. 22, 1945, p. 1207.) 


Forward, March! 


“The Board of Trustees and the Coun- 
cil on Medical Service and Public Relations 


‘[are directed] to proceed as promptly as 


possible with the development of a  spe- 


cific national health program, with em- 


phasis on the nationwide organization of 
locally administered prepayment medical 
plans sponsored by medical societies.” — 


(Resolution of House of Delegates, Jour. 


Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 22, 1945, p. 1209.) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE; 
the Interplay of Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain, by John Bartlet Brebner. 
Yale University Press. $4. 

THIs BOOK HAS BEEN BREWING FOR MORE 
than a decade, but the result is well worth 
the waiting. In October 1931 Mr. Brebner 
opened the discussion at an historical meet- 
ing in Ottawa, and his remarks on that oc- 
casion led Prof. James T. Shotwell to in- 
augurate, with the aid of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, a com- 
prehensive study of Canadian-American re- 
lations. That study has already led to the 
publication of a score of scholarly volumes, 
and Mr. Brebner, whose insight set the 
scheme in motion, has now presented in 
this volume the final flower of a splendid 
effort. 

Although much of the factual material 
incorporated in “The North Atlantic Tri- 
angle,” as well as the maps and statistical 
tables, has previously appeared in the more 
specialized volumes of the series, the book 
is in no sense a mere summary. It offers 
in brilliant prose a new and richer inter- 
pretation of history, and it should. be re- 
quired reading for every intelligent citizen 
of the three countries with which it deals, 
since. the history books that are typical in 
each one of the three are seldom accurate 
or impartial in recording the importance of 
the other two. 

“Histories of the United States and Great 
Britain have paid too little attention to the 
early emergence [of Anglo-American un- 
derstanding]. For one thing, national) his- 
tories are usually periodical. For another, in 
both countries a great many existing things 
were happening whose color and drama 
easily eclipsed the more humdrum, grudg- 
ing growth of an understanding which per- 
sistent tradition made not a little strange, 
and even unwelcome, to Mother Country 
and Independent Daughter alike.” 

If the two great partners in the trinity 
have paid too little atteéhtion to one 
another’s story, Canada has been in the 
even worse position of utter neglect. For 
almost a century, Anglo-American rap- 

- prochement was usually at the expense of 

Canadian interests, which Great Britain 
underestimated and the United States ig- 
nored, so that the development of Dominion 
status, as a result of steady and determined 
effort, was the. only way in which Canada 
could establish her place in the councils 
of the two great powers to which her 
national life is inseparably linked. 

On the morrow of a great war in which 
all three nations were equal partners, there 
is no need to recount the recent chapters 
of their cooperation and interaction, but it 

is worth while to remember that the part- 


nership was not formed yesterday. The — 


concept of lease-lend was created in the 
_ troublous years preceding the War of 1812, 
when the British government sent to the 
- United States from the Canadian port of 
_ Halifax “a parcel of iron 24-pounders” that 
% were needed for the defense of Charleston, 


ee Kee 


and Timothy Pickering knew his friends 
when he remarked that “altho” the guns 


and shot are only loaned. . . . I presume ° 


they will never be redemanded.” It 1s 
worth remembering, too, that 53,532 Cana- 
dian born soldiers fought in the Armies of 
the Republic during the Civil War, and 
that a British battle squadron played a part 
of no small importance in Admiral Dewey's 
victory at Manila Bay. 

These are but incidents out of a complex 
pattern, The three countries are not identi- 
cal. Great Britain and the United States 
proved this during the War of Indepen- 
dence, but we are apt to forget that Canada, 
as early as 1760, showed her desire to main- 
tain a separate entity from hoth and, in 
spite of the suggestion from Seward and 
many others “that Nature designs that this 
whole continent . . . shall be, sooner or 
later, within the magic circle of the Amer- 
ican Union,” the North Atlantic triangle 
still represents the lines connecting three 
separate and distinct nations. 

Why then have these three nations co- 
operated more effectively than any others? 
Economically speaking, all three are inter- 
ested in “the great region whose corners 
were Newfoundland, Lake Superior, the 
mouth of the Missouri, and the mouth of 
the Hudson, as it lay curved and compact 
in the terrestrial sphere, instead of flat and 
distorted on the maps.” This was the heart 
of the North American continent before the 
west was opened up, the great reservoir of 
natural resources and the region that still 
contains the two keenly competitive gate- 
ways from North America to Europe—the 
Hudson and the St. Lawrence. North 
American prosperity rested upon the activ- 
ities of this area, while for more than a 
century the Hudson and the St. Lawrence 
have been the channels for that great vol- 
ume of American-British-Canadian trade 
which is of vital importance to all three 
participants. 


“The economic triangle of buying and 
selling, investing and dividend paying, 
migration and production, into which Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada 
poured their efforts, became the mightiest 
thing of its kind on earth. . . . The whole 
apparatus of tariffs, quotas and preferential 
duties among these nations, plus the ex- 
clusions, diversions and enhanced prices of 
goods which it has produced, has been far 
less important than the irresistible floods of 
goods which have flowed ‘through, by or 


> . . . 
over these nationalistic locks, dams and 
weirs.” 


_ Such. economic interdependence is a par- 
tial explanation of the ‘triangle, but it is 
not the whole explanation. What Mr. Breb- 


‘ner says of those later incidents when, twice 
in twenty-five years, “the British 


t ople 
sacrificed their prestige to their Bclle® that 
war with the United States was unthink- 


able,” offers a more penetrating explana-— 
scone Be ee 

“Imponderable forces were at work, as 
Di (au books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid ) eee 
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group the author founda place to v 


America and a more stable world.” 


; Lit oa eines 
‘few elas 


/ 
they had been in the days of Burke ab 
the Revolution, during the independer}r 
movements in Latin America and duriff 
the American Civil War, and as they wi) 
to be again. Great Britain and the Unit). 
States (and Canada, it might be added) hi! 
common interests in the Atlantic region ag 
in the world, and were to discern these aye 
more, but they also had a host of less a 
gible things in common—language, tra 
tion, and perhaps most important of <e 
the elevation of the citizen above the sti 
_which made many of their peoples 
spond to instinctive urges toward coope 
tion and understanding.” 

Honest. readers, whether they be Amif 
ican, British or Canadian, will close tls 
book with less self-confidence in the reco} 
of their own country, but they will finde 
just pride in the record of the trinity an} 
it is to be hoped, a greater respect for thd 
partners. It is no small thing, in these tim} 
when the lesson has urgent importance, 9 
have written a book that achieves this ai 

F. Cyriz Jami 
Principal, McGill University, Montreal 


THE NEW VETERAN, by Charles G. Bol 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2. 
Mr. BoLtTE HAS WRITTEN A MOST SI 
nificant book. It is a challenge to eve 
veteran and to every citizen. Take 
000,000, multiply it by two, three, fo 
or more (for the family and friends of ea 
veteran) and the product goes beyond 
sizable number. It is, unquestionably, p 
litical power; it is also either an abunda 
and more democratic future, a wasted 0 
portunity, or the seed of fascism. 
There are reactionary forces loose 
America today, well “heeled” to snare t 
new veteran; there is ignorance af 
prejudice, hatred and suspicion festering _ 
the darkness of neglect, to disillusion tl 
new veteran; there can be courage, and v) 
ion, and statesmanship to make of the 
12,000,000 and their followers a_ gre 
force for the molding of a New Ameri 
and a New World. That is the challer 
for today, not for tomorrow; that is t 
challenge Mr. Bolte presents. 3 
His book is also a very well writte 
account of how.a young Dartmouth st 
dent changed from an isolationist to 
interventionist, enlisted in the British arn 
lost a leg at Alamein, and returned to th 
XS 4 

country in 1943 to make the adjustme 
to civilian status in a nation still at war. 
' The American Veterans Committee, 
which Mr. Bolte is now chairman, start 
as a small group of servicemen who 
in touch with each other by correspond 
because of a sincere concern about 
shape of the postwar world. With | 


“4 more democratic and prosper 
” 


or 
_ “The New Veteran” includes much 
terial on veterans 4 irs and. ve' 


all as an account of the aims and ac- 
‘s of the A. V. C. It is an objective, 
ijand logical survey of a matter of deep 
ginal concern. This reviewer, a veteran 
‘is not afhliated with any group, con- 
3 it a privilege to recommend the 
irican Veterans Committee as worthy 
jae attention of every thoughtful ex- 


RITIES (With special reference to East- 
ntral Europe), by Oscar I. Janowsky. 
yacmillan., $2.75, 
3CTING FORCIBLE ASSIMILATION AND 
alation transfers as impossible solutions 
he minorities problem, Professor Jan- 
xy stresses the simple and compelling 
«ment that the multi-national state must 
gnize multi-nationalism. His logic runs 
tewhat as follows: 
he minorities of East-Central Europe 
¢so complex that national states like 
nee and England can never be created 
of them. The Paris Peace Settlement 
1919 erred in trying to create such 
es under dominant nationalities, while 
ecting minorities only through treaty 
ts. Although aware of this difficulty, 
peacemakers “succumbed to pressure 
leaders of the majority nationalities. 
Sh error must now be corrected by formal 
nition of the multi-nationalism of the 
ia concerned—through the creation of 
Iti-national states in which minorities 
uuld cease to be thought of as minorities, 
1 would become equal partners under a 
tem of “national federalism.” 

To bolster this argument, the author uses 
tly haif his text to describe three lead- 
- examples of successful multi-national 
tes, Switzerland, South Africa and the 
viet Union. As a result, he does not have 
ich opportunity to show how he would 
oly his own blueprint to East-Central 

e. He suggests, however, that the 
m should be tackled through the 
work of existing states. 

slavia, for example, would be di- 
into “national territorial © 

eich, as Serbia, Croatia, and Slo- 


“each Serene full equality,” especi-. 


ith respect to language and culture.” 


Courtenay Barber, Jr. __ Marshall Field, Jr. 
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ge of the majority in each sub- | 
uld be official and the majority | 
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AMERICANS UNITED FOR WORLD ORGANIZATION, INC. 


1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
ClIrcle 7-1800 


B Se c2e Shue Program 


Americans Untede Mo: World Organization is a national non- partisan group, 
devoted to world cooperation for peace, which is political in the sense of striving to 
bring public opinion to bear upon public representatives. Its record and program rest 
upon alertness and action. With the advent of atomic energy, it reflects widespread 
conviction that political leadership must catch up with science if further frightful 
warfare is to be precluded. 


The major purpose of Americans United is to work through the United 
Nations Charter to develop a representative world government capable of controlling 
atomic energy and other weapons of war under an accepted code of law. This 
supports the premise of the President and many other leaders that the United 
Nations Organization is an important beginning. 


Americans United holds that security and freedom are inseparable aspirations 
of all peoples. Therefore, it stands for action making good the specific pledges of the 
United Nations Charter for diminishing intolerance, repression, injustice and want, 
so that world organization will have the support and faith of peoples everywhere 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 


It opposes those elements, alien or domestic, which seek to implant fascist, 
narrowly nationalistic or imperialistic doctrine. It opposes governmental secrecy. It 
proposes militant, non-partisan action respecting candidates for public office in the light 
of these principles. 
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ruptive and centrifugal tendencies.” A cer- 
tain amount of vagueness is inevitable in 
so comprehensive a proposal, however; 1t 
does not nullify the validity of the book’s 
central idea. Vernon McKay 
Foreign Policy Association 


HUMAN LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY, 

by Sam A. Lewisohn. Harper. $2. 
THIs 1s THE MOST SATISFACTORY BOOK ON 
labor relations that it has ever been my good 
fortune to read. One of the things that 
makes it interesting is that it pays much 
attention to what might be called “em- 
ployer relations.” It considers the rela- 
tions of employer and employes as being 
two-way, which in truth they are. It is 
wholesome for the public to be reminded 
occasionally that the difficulties the wage 
earner encounters in getting along with 
management parallel the difficulties which 
management finds in getting along with 
labor. 

This point of view is developed to a 
considerable extent in Chapter 3, “The 
Mind of the Employer” and Chapter 4, 
“Managers of Tomorrow.” Mr. Lewisohn’s 
analysis of the temperament, motives, 
prejudices, and useful driving forces on the 
employers’ side should be required read- 
ing for those on both sides of the table 
wherever labor relations are discussed and 
determined. 

The theme of the book is “sound hu- 
man organization.” Industry has been en- 
trusted with the fundamental functions of 
our material civilization. Industry is com- 
posed of men and women of all sorts and 
conditions. The basic problem affecting 
the interests of all members of our indus- 
trial society is that the organization shall 
be soundly adapted to its purposes, which 
include not only the effective production of 
goods and services, but also allowance for 
self-development and _ self-realization in a 
framework of cooperative endeavor. 

Tt may be worthwhile to quote a few 
paragraphs from the’ excellent chapter on 
“managers of tomorrow”: ? 

“The technical man who possesses the 
right personality and interest may, indeed, 
be at a great advantage in labor relations. 
A man who takes up engineering does 
learn to be dispassionate and objective, to 
seek the truth undisturbed by prejudice or 
preconception, and to be thorough. The 
old-fashioned owner-manager has too often 
been hampered by the conventions of his 
class. He may have been ‘human,’ but it 
was a dogmatic humanity. The scientific 
approach of the engineer, however, is un- 
friendly to intolerance. Engineer-managers 
who have not neglected a scientific study 
of human relatiuns are usually superior to 
other industrial managers in their approach. 

“To sum up, we have to face these facts: 
the increasing importance of engineers as 
industrial executives; the fact that the man- 
agement of labor relations is often in their 
hands; the overwhelming importance of a 
proper administration of these relations: 


and the lack of preparedness of graduates 
_ of some engineering schools to handle these 


matters to the best advantage. 
_ “This points to the need of introducing 


a 
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into the curriculum of every technical in- 
stitution, for all students who by any 
possibility may in later life have charge of 
men, thorough courses in social science, 
modern labor relations, and the technique 
of labor administration. Such courses 
should be ‘required’ and should be under- 
stood to be an integral part of the training 
of the students. In posts of industrial re- 
sponsibility there are both technical and 
human, we might say ‘political, phases 
which must have their proper place if suc- 
cess is to be attained.” 

Mr. Lewisohn’s book deals rather more 
with fundamentals than with current criti- 
cal situations, although his treatment of 
the necessity that management shall be free 
to manage is full and satisfactory. Other 
current problems do not receive adequate 
consideration. There is, for instance, the 
virtual establishment as public policy of the 
principle that coercion and intimidation 
when practiced by union labor are not sub- 
ject to restraint and control by the con- 
stituted authorities, even when they take 
the form of physical violence. Perhaps this 
policy seems so absurd as not to require 
extended discussion. Absurd though it 
be, however, it is a fact and ‘no full dis- 
cussion of our present labor situation is 
complete without looking this thing in the 
face. 

Effective leadership and effective pro- 
duction constitute Mr. Lewisohn’s theme. 
Perhaps we may find that if the lessons 
set forth are absorbed and applied the: final 
submission of issues to determination by 
strike will be avoided, and the occasions 
for coercion and intimidation will not arise. 

Readers of this book should be found 
by the thousands in the ranks of both man- 
agement and organized labor. 

Ratpu E. FLAnpers 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


SCIENCE, TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(Second Series), by Waldemar Kaempffert. 
Viking. $2.75. 


SCIENCE YEAR BOOK OF 1945, edited by 
John D, Ratcliff. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
WatpEeMar KAEMPFFERT, SCIENCE EDITOR OF 
The New York Times and one of the most 
competent of our science reporters, has 
brought up to date a survey of the various 
fields of research in his revised edition’ of 
an earlier book. Developments born of the 
war but equally significant in the peace- 
time world to come are highlighted in this 
new revision. For example, the increasing 
interest of both scientists and the general 
public in the social applications of scientific 
pioneering is. stressed repeatedly in the later 
edition. Illustrative of this trend are the fol- 
lowing headings for newly added chapters: 
“Boundless Frontiers of Science,’ “Sick 
Medicine Needs a Doctor,” and “Through 
Science to World Unity.” Formerly in- 
novators turned loose their brain children 
and sat back unworried until, like Alfred 
Nobel, who discovered dynamite, they 
sought belatedly to undo an unanticipated 
development with anti-social complications 
y creating a prize for peace. 
Mr. Kaempffert does not pull his 


punches, striking out at what he considers 


> 


“ 


_ tribes, while the mother 


} 

| 

to be conservatism in medicine, educatipy 
and other fields. Thus, he recommends 
supreme Health Authority, composed jf 
the leaders of medicine and selected, sii 
ject to Presidential approval, by the genejy 
medical schools and research institutio| 
Why? “Neither the American Medical if 
sociation nor politicians can be trusted,” if 
swers the author. 
This book, like most collections of earl} 
published material, is a string of bez 
which sometimes vary in size and appel 
But the book deserves wide circulatilj 
among the men of science who want ff 
know what is going on in the laboratcit 
across the street and the folk who have § 
access to the laboratory—the average citiz)p 
who has the deciding voice in the futuj 
direction of world affairs and thus shoul 
be well informed. 
John D. Ratcliff, himself a professior 
science writer, has collected in his four 
annual volume what he considers the bettf 
articles on the scientific marvels of the ye} 
as published in popular magazines. Sil 
nificantly, the largest number deal wi 
medicine, a recognization of man’s ove 
whelming interest in himself and whf 
makes him tick. | 
Washington, D. C. HiLiier KriEcHBAU 


MEN, MIND, AND POWER, by Dav 
Abrahamsen, M.D. Columbia Universi 
Press. $2. ; 

Dr. ABRAHAMSEN STUDIES CONDITIONS 1] 

Germany and the personalities of her lea 

ers in the light of his knowledge of crini 

inals and psychiatry..With this as a bas 
he offers definite suggestions as to whi 
can be done to prevent a third world wa 
which he feels will come if we do not s¢ 
the situation as it is and cope with it. ~ 

He writes: “Even if it seems too fa} 
fetched to say that wars are usually man 
factured by Germans, nevertheless the psy 
chological phenomenon as it has been ma 
ifest in Germany is so particular that 
warrants an investigation of the factor 

leading to war.” In every. population, h 

points out, there is a neurotic element whic 

can be aroused by a neurotic and impag 

sioned leader such-as Hitler was. The G 

mans have had more difficulty than mos 

nations-in making a healthy social adapta 

tion to life with others. . 

_ Dr. Abrahamsen feels that this goes bacl 

to the time when-they lived in dark for 

and needed to band together for protectio: 

The nations along the ocean develo 

more initiative. In the Germans, force 

4 Sie 

violence were developed as a means of f 

ing secure. “Their fight for a bare physic 

existence at that time, may be related t 

their fight today for a physical exist 

ence expressed, for instance, by their d 

mands for colonies.” The German fea 

loss of status. He feels threatened and ther 
upon shows aggressive and resentful 

titudes which appear paranoid. — 4 
Another factor stressed in the book | 

the German family, which is unlike oth 

Beesca ae aie The German father 

very dominating, like the father in the | 

— weak ; 


a) 


missive. This tends uild up 
' p P ' 


ee 


ldren a type of personality that is sub- 
sisive but full of fear and resentment. 
ase studies are made of important lead- 
+—Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, Himmler, 
hisling, Laval. The writer shows by not- 
family history, developmental and en- 
Jonmental situations, how many factors 
J) to their maladjusted personalities. The 
ers left by lack of enough affection, by 
| strict discipline, physical deformities, 
11 so on, led to withdrawal from society, 
ientment, aggression, and later criminal 
isd 
long before these men came into power, 
ry exhibited the same traits of character 
d type of histories that have been found 
seatédly in criminals. In a community 
th adequate facilities for caring for such 
iladjusted people, they would have been 
mognized as mentally and emotionally 
k and would have received the necessary 
vidance either by out-patient psychiatric 
lid social work care, or if necessary would 
rve been -hospitalized. They should not 
yve been at large to act as leaders for 
Iner emotionally unstable people. 
PPerhaps the most important chapter of 
e book as far:as the future is concerned 
tthe last on remolding the minds of the 
ermans. This should be carefully studied 
| all those who are in any way working 
}: the problem of Germany or Japan. 
Dr. Abrahamsen writes: “The task of re- 
\lucating Germany is a challenge to all 
jumanity and we cannot emphasize too 
uch that reeducation must bring a change 
the character structure of the German. 
is must be brought also in German in- 
utions and German outlook. All other 
-eatment would be only symptomatic. .. . 
e has to come from the people them- 
2s according to their desires and needs. 
is these desires and needs which have 
be developed in the Germans to make 
able to undertake citizenship i in man-— 


wa. 


mong his suggestions for rGaE 
it this change is one that has to do 
1 the family. It would be necessary to 


tries that have progressed, women have 


se the authority of the father and to 
gthen the role of the mother.” In} 


ore active pee A potty hae 


ae ae that a using ia," 

ly trained group of women teachers, | | 
her than men who have come back from | 

vit nd resentful, and by starting | | 
in nufsery school and | |} 
ool longer, a good deal | || — 
ere _ should be | | 


_ by Julia Weber fearon 2 Simgupiese gain 55 cunt og te 
A Everyone interested in the .¢_ rehabilitation of et life including teachers, sonia . 
; _ workers and community workers will find here an absorbing and helpful record of — 
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HARPER BOOKS FOR SURVEY READERS 


THE ART OF PLAIN TALK 


by Rudolph #iesch 

Author of “Marks of a Readable Style” 

Do you write and read reports? issue public relations releases? or otherwise offer 

ideas for public acceptance? Here is aid to helping you put simple power and 

crystal clarity into your message. Here is a plea for plain talk, a description of 

what plain talk means and a guide to simplifying one’s style of writing that will 

appeal to all. “With wit and good humor Dr. Flesch follows his own writing rules. 

For a textbook, ‘The Art of Plain Talk’ is thoroughly readable and interesting.” Tide. 
$2.50 


SUPERVISING PEOPLE 


by George D, Halsey 
Author of “Making and Using Industrial Service Ratings” 


Problems of supervision in social work, public administration and office agencies are 
increasingly urgent and bothersome, but here is concrete help for all administrators 
and department heads. The book covers the entire range of human relations effec- 
tive in face-to-face supervision, enlivened and extended by a copious use of illustra- 
tive anecdotes. “It stimulates desires to do a more effective supervisory job. It 
merits wide distribution.” — T. ROY REID, Director of Personnel, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. $3.00 


‘HUMAN LEADERSHIP 
IN INDUSTRY 
The Challenge of Tomorrow 


by Sam A. Lewisohn Pea 
President, Miami Copper Company 


Ki challenge, @ warning and a guide to executive leaders to assume the full respon- 


sibility which is theirs for improved human relations in industry. ” ... a delightful 


little book which every industrial leader of men should read and ponder carefully. — 


Not to recommend it would be treason to the ideals of all good personnel administra- 
tors.” — The Management Review. “This book is recommended reading for every 
actual and potential manager, labor leader and social, reformer.” Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. $2.00 


MY COUNTRY | 
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a: n Adventure i in HAS Gee, Teaching 


how Qa one-room-school teacher poviees a community during four years of creative 
teaching. | This | dram her hour-by-hour | efforts to give vitality an 
creative eee to furnishes guidance: and oe every’ 
n diffic ties. faced in ee country pes 
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Big opportunities and jobs 
waiting for those who ~-can 
speak Spanish, Millions of 
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Mexico, Central and South 
America—business and travel 
increasing every day. Now 
the ability to speak Spanish 
will mean more to you than 
ever befere. 


Only (5 Minutes a Day 


The CORTINA METHOD, fa- 
mous for OVDPR 60 YEARS, 
teaches you to speak Spanish 
LIKE A NATIVE. Right in 
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ease, you learn as easily as a 
child learns—BY LISTENING 
to native instructors on these 30 
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PLEASURE 


ck, easy way for 
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- large memberships. 


THE CORE WAY 
(Continued from page 51) 


came, saw there was no disorder, and left. 
ame, : 
Then a white woman guest, not a member 
of the CORE group, asked one of the 
Necro girls standing in line to share her 
_ o <3 J A z Hi ¥ b 4 | 
table. This inspired CORE members al- 
ready seated to do likewise. In this man- 
ner all but two of the Negroes were seated 
and at this point the hostess ushered them 
to a table, Spontaneous, unrestrained ap- 
plause swept the big restaurant. 


Over a Widespread Area 
It is not the plan of CORE to enroll 
Groups must be co- 
hesive and extremely well disciplined to 
carry out such programs. This is best done, 
the organization feels, by keeping numbers 
small. Memberships usually run about hit- 
teen or twenty to a hundred, at the most, 
and are in all cases of both races. 

Results are being achieved over a wide- 
spread area. In Denver, all movie theaters 
now admit Negroes to any part of the 
house. But before victory was won a Negro 
corporal in uniform was arrested by an 
MP on the call of the manager when he 
attempted to sit with a white friend on 
the main floor. The white friend accom- 
panied them to the police station with a 
copy of the Civil Rights Statute of Colo- 
rado in his pocket. Upon its presentation, 
the police decided they had no grounds 
upon which to hold the corporal. 

In Colorado Springs, the policy of sev- 
eral restaurants has been changed and 
groups are now at work on movie houses. 

In Detroit, an interracial cooperative 
house and store have been set up. 

In Chicago, two interracial cooperative 
residences, one for young men, another for 
young women, now exist in otherwise seg-. 
regated areas. There were friendly talks 
with the neighbors and ‘no complaining 
witnesses appeared when the real estate 
companies attempted to invoke restrictive 
covenants in court. 

In: Oberlin, faculty, students and towns- 
people, finding that there was no place 
where a Negro could get his hair cut, 
formed a cooperative, sold shares, and set 
up an interracial, barber shop which is do- 
ing a flourishing, fine quality business. 

In Columbus, court action ‘was finally re- 
sorted to, which has ended segregation in 
the big downtown movie houses. Here, it 


"Was necessary to bring suit simultaneously 


in a multiple number of instances to show 
a recalcitrant city administration that its 
more democratic citizenry meant business. 
Following upon this success, representatives 
of practically every independently owned 
theater in central Ohio agreed no longer 
to discriminate, Says a field report, there 
have been “no complaints by operators 
showing that any of the white ‘patrons 
have complained, nor has there been any 
racial. friction or decline in business re- 


“sulting.” 
CORE carried on a campaign in several . 


parts of the country against the Red Cross 
policy of segregating the blood of whites 


(ln answering advertisements please. mention: SURVEY GRAPHIC) — ‘ 


Magan 
—. 


and blacks for transmittal to the wounde| 
“Give your blood,” urged CORE, “but pri 
test this Jim Crow policy.” Thousands (b 
leaflets were distributed pointing out thi} 
“5 all the same to him (the. wounde}: 
man) and to science too!” Three hundre}; 
seventy-two protesting physicians, th 
American Association of Physical Anthra 
pologists, and the Journal of the America); 
Medical Association were quoted to thj) 
effect that chemical, physical, and micre) 
scopic tests have proved that white an! 
Negro blood are identical and that “th/ 
segregation of the blood . . . is therefor 
not only unscientific, but is a grievous aif 
front to the largest minority in the courg 
tiyar . 
CORE has collected and publicized state}: 
ments of employers showing satisfactioil 
with Negro employes. It has tackled dis 
crimination in department stores, .barbefi 
shops, federal housing, universities 
YMCA’s. It has issued pamphlets listing 
restaurants which do not discriminate am 
inviting thoughtful people to patronizi 
them. It is attempting to have restrictivd 
covenants in real estate transactions de 
clared illegal. 

Because of its good will approach, CORE 
has in most cases been able to secure the 
willing concession of those whose policy 1 
seeks to change. “But we have no failures,’ 
points out Mr. Houser, “because we nevel 
regard a job as finished until we have 
won.” CORE is eager to leave behind not 
a deteated opponent but a real supporter 
of racial justice. Its difference from othei 
movements lies in its belief that education 
alone is insufficient, that violence is self 
defeating, and that withdrawal woulll be 
immoral. 

CORE members have taken as sloga 
the words of Henry Thoreau: “What ] 
have to do is to see, at any rate, that I do 
not lend myself to the wrong which I con- 
demn.” 
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FROM THE MAN ON THE JOB ; 
(Continued from page 45) 


individually are favorable to the idea ©: 
extra remuneration for extra accomplish- 
ment. Hence, a thoroughly successful plan 
would include this motive, while providing 
ample protection for the original wage 
structure. . s 

How completely wartime plans disre- 
garded this essential starting point is illus- 
trated by the fact that the estimated $25,2 
000,000 savings in shipbuilding were ob- 
tained “at a cost (quoted with mistaken 
pride of economy) of only $100,000.” The 
original arrangement of granting four 
prizes monthly—$100, $75, $50 and $2 
bonds—to each. participating yard was un- 
der pressure by the various committees, fa 


to the savings effected by their ideas v 
never met. ; é 


The Protest on this issue which ai 
many times and in varying forms w: 


}: Occasion a source of extreme embar- 
| ‘ 
“}sment to our company. It was during 
ji: monthly presentation of awards by the 


_fien called on to receive his bond, asked 
phe could say a few words. The sur- 
ising request was granted. Looking the 
pnt manager straight in the eye the work- 
[ a serious, thoughtful man of thirty-five, 
»k the microphone: 
I*Back in New Mexico where I come 
fom,” he began rather ambiguously, “a 
yin’s reputation travels fast. My dad was 
bown to be one of the fairest men in 
> country but he was a good business- 
in, too. I remember well how he said to 
> on repeated occasions: ‘Son, for God’s 
xe, if you have to give something away 
we it away freeheartedly. But if you 
| something get a decent price for it.’ 
“That's the way I feel about my sugges- 
on. Its worth more than $18.75. The 
ian who investigated it said it would save 
#)0 man-hours per hull. That ought to be 
Hout $5,000 a year, the way I figure. 
“There's the patriotic-angle, I know, and 
n just as patriotic as the next man. But 
/y genius is inspired also by the thought 
an adequate reward for my efforts. And 
for honor, there are few of us who are 
xe the Irishman who was ridden out of 
ywn on a rail. Pat said: ‘If it wasn’t for 
ae honor of the thing, I’d much rather 
ave walked,’ 
*“T’ve talked this whole matter over with 
my fellow workers and they have all agreed 
mat what I am going to do is right and 
pme didn’t use very polite language, either. 
0, remembering the advice of my dad, 
‘m going to give back this bond frec- 
eartedly and you can turn it over to the 
mo sy? 

The meeting broke up then and there 
ad the whole suggestion program almost 
roke up with it’ The worker’s foreman 
ater told him he had to fight for him for 
sn hour. But the management finally de- 
rided that it would be ill-advised, consid- 
“ring the publicity he had obtained, to fire 
ihe man. - 


Bringing in the Men 

A cooperative program so designed as to 
enlist the efforts of all the workers, would 
se basically democratic’ in structure and 
spirit. Workers of each homogeneous 
2roup, including supervision, would meet 
regularly to talk over their problems and 
‘9 consider ways of solving them. 

Above this mass participation would rise 
4 pyramid of coordinating committees, 
since it is often impossible to solve produc- 
‘ion problems except on a plantwide, in- 
lustrywide, or even a national scale. Such 
plan is admittedly a radical departure, 
t it is not wholly new. It has been tried, 
only on a limited scale, and often with 
illiant results. ; 
Toward the end of my employment in 
e shipyard, I had a hand in something 
this nature and can vouch for its pos- 
ities. There was a serious bottleneck 
he skid (subassembly) department and 
yartment was called in to help. My 
e me the assignment. 


nt manager that one of the prizewinners, ” 


The hold-up © 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) | ? 


was in production of the inner bottom sec- 
tions of the hull which had to pass through 
two jigs and welding positioners; hence 


output was definitely limited. A full set | 


of these units had to be completed every 
three days to keep up with other sections 
of the ship, whereas the best that had as 
yet been done was a full set in five days. 
The number of men employed on the jigs 
had reached its maxisaitii and little in the 
way of improvement could be expected by 
changes in operating procedure. 

Analysis of the work indicated that co- 
ordination between the shipfitters and the 
welders was not all it should have been. 
The optimum arrangement would have 
been exact alternation between the two 
jigs, with the welders working on one and 
the shipfitters on the other, and vice-versa. 
But whenever the fitters had completed 
work on their jig they usually had to wait 
for from thirty minutes to several hours 
for the welders to finish on theirs, and the 
reciprocal situation was often the same. 

A rigid hour-by-hour schedule seemed 
indicated. The way such a schedule works 
is very simple. Every unit assembled is 
marked for the number of hours it re- 
quires to fit up as well as weld, with the 
timing based on actual experience; and the 
units are so arranged in sequence that the 
fitters and welders can pass without break 
from one to another. Such a schedule has 
often been considered impractical in a ship- 
yard where. unforeseeable circumstances are 
the rule. However, with allowance in the 
time allotted for such emergencies, the skid 
department got firmly behind such a sched- 
ule as an experiment. 

We then called a meeting of the work- 
ers and explained to them how the sched- 
ule operated. It was by no means a: case 
of speed-up, wé stressed, since the time al- 
lowed in each case had been determined 
by the performance record of the men 
themselves. They seemed interested. 

“Now, this is all good and well,” I told 
them further, “it’s a nice game but you 
aren't a bunch of kids playing games. The 
question comes up: “What do J get out of 


it?’ Well, for one thing it will help finish 
these ships on time and that surely is im- 


portant for the war. But there’s something 
else that perhaps strikes even closer. You 
know that new shipbuilding is rapidly run- 
ning out. There’s still work to be done 
but it won’t need as many men or yards 
as before. All other yards in the area ex- 
cept the naval drydocks are laying men off 
by the thousands, Our own yard-will be 
on a competitive basis hereafter. You’ve 
heard that we recently ‘lost a contract for 
a number of tankers to an eastern yard. 
If we are to get such contracts in the fu- 
ture it will be because we can cut man- 
hours by methods such as these. No speed- 
up, but better coordination and elimination 
of friction... . ” 


But I was thinking all the time: If this 


thing works out, by rights you should all be 
getting a nifty bonus for it! = 


The schedule proved a real success, as 


indeed it could hardly have failed to do. 
The workers watched the schedule with 
hawkeyes and if they fell behind due ‘to 
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breakdown of a crane or other cause, it 
never took them long to “get back on the 
beam.” Most of the time they never got 
off it. Once, when tackers were unayail- 
able, the fitters grabbed their helmets and 
stingers and continued the work, The 
bottleneck was broken in a week, and in 
two the innerbottom jigs were “way out 
in front.” Five hundred man-hours a hull 
were slashed off the production time. Soon 
the extra units began to accumulate, and 
before the safety department complained 
about it, the proud skid superintendent had 
them mounted one upon another in two 
great piles each nine units high. It was, I 
felt, a notable symbol of the efficacy of 
planning and particularly of including the 
man on the job in the planning. 
Peacetime Possibilities 

The labor-management cooperative plan, 
at least as practiced on a mass scale, is a 
new thing. This partly explains its failure 
to achieve greater success during the war. 


It would be wrong, however, to gloss over — 
its shortcomings for that would be to shut 


the door to progress. We might have ma- . 


terially shortened the fighting and so saved © 
many lives if we had utilized fully the re- 
sources of our working men and women. 
That loss is irretrievable. Our peacetime 


‘industry presents its own great possibilities. — 


Full employment—those sixty million jobs ~ 
— may to a considerable degree depend 
upon taking advantage of the opportunity - 
to build on wartime experience and de-~ 


velop sound labor-management cooperati Sis 
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library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


BOOK SALE, new and used. 
New free catalog. 6000 titles. 
mysteries, non-fiction. 


Bargains. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred beau- 
tiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio - 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE TO YOUR FAVORITE MAGA- 
ZINES and newspapers, any number in one order; 
only one bill to pay, in instalments if desired, 
after I. enter subscriptions at publishers’ lowest 
prices, club rates. etc. Institutional accounts 
expedited, Catalog SG, free. JOHN CREHORE, 
Postbox 2329-G, -Washington 13, D. 


an LANGUAGES 


29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Russian, 
panish, Portuguese —Direct conversational method 
for mastering any language quickly, easily, cor- 
rectly at home. Send for FREE book. LINGUA- 
PHONE INSTITUTE, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20. CI 7-0830. 


PRINTING 


cee NAL Da STICKERS _printed with 
your name_and_ address, } ils 
Ped dieNe va Na ef ee 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WRITERS: MANUSCRIPT, "monthly journal of 

opinion ee ee iefph pa lanier pact stories, 

yi essays; cles. Limi’ su iption list open, 
3.00 yearly. MA 

vn | Batted y. NUSGRIET, Box 54, Hollyw ood, 


| 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


CLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 

SE Sh ane revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy re 
fessional persons. Prompt service exe 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 316: Fift 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| 


neta ne ee 
RESEARCH: Congressional | Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or scientific in- 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, attended 
by experts. Circular free. CREHORE, Box 


2329-G, Washington 13, Dunc: 


: 

BOOK REVIEW drudgery done for you by experi- 
enced lecturer, newspaper and SRL, reviewer. 
Henrietta Hardman, Central Village, Connecticut. 


Sn a 

MANUSCRIPT BUREAU, Literary Agency. Short 
stories, articles, books, novels sold, All sales pos- 
sibilities covered. Send scripts or query us. 154 
Nassau Street, New York 7. 


WORKERS WANTED 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE wants professionally trained case worker 
for Child Welfare Division which has a program 
of case work services to children, foster home 
placement and adoptions. Offers opportunity for 
excellent supervision and intensive case work. 
Salary $2100. Write Mrs. Agnes Fulcrod, Social 
Service Bureau, Danville, Virginia. 


CASEWORKERS, professionally qualified. Those 
with experience preferred. Opportunity for case 
work with veterans and their families. Salary 
range $1980 to $2400. Apply Home Service De- 
partment. New Orleans Chapter, American Red 
Cross, 822 Perdido Street, New Orleans 12, La. 


ADMITTING SOCIAL WORKER for In and Out 
Patient admitting department of large Chicago 
Hospital. Admitting or medical social work ex- 
perience not required though desirable. Please 
state professional qualifications and experience. 
8309 Survey. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. Training 
School for Boys. Permanent pending examination. 
Usual education, administrative experience and 
cottage life or relevant group work background. 
Furnished house, living for family and about 
$3,500 to start. Increments. New York State 
resident preferred. Clinton W. Areson, Supt., 
Industry, -New York. 


WANTED. Experienced case worker for Social 
Service Department, multiple function agency, 
serving blind and partially sighted individuals. 
Opportunity to help create and develop profes- 
sional practice in case work service to the visually 
handicapped. Salary range: $2700.00 to $3400.00 
a year. 8307 Survey. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR, responsible, for case 
work program in multiple service Jewish case 
work agency. Responsibilities include supervision 
of workers and students. Salary $3600. Jewish 
Community Service Society, 588 Monroe Street, 
Buffalo 11, New York. 


ASSISTANT CAMP DIRECTOR: For coeduca- 
tional, interracial progressive agency children’s 
camp. 90 miles from New York City. Oppor- 
tunity for one interested in becoming future 
camp director. 8305 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS: Highly credited Family Agency, 
Eastern city, has three case work positions open 
including Intake worker, who shares responsibility 
with case work supervisor for staff and student 
members. Training and experience in psychiatric 
practice of case work desirable. Salary range— 
$2200.-$3200. 8302 Survey. 


WANTED: DIRECTOR and STAFF MEMBERS 
for Jewish Boys’ Camp in New England. Must 
be well trained and have successful experience. 
Write full details to 8301 Survey. 


ee 

A BOYS’ TRAINING SCHOOL located in the 
South is in need of an Assistant Superintendent. 
State age, family, experience, religion, and edu- 
cational background. 8300 Survey. 


CHILDREN’S WORKER, settlement, vicinity 
Froebel School, Gary, Indiana. Training essential, 
Mexican, Polish, or Jewish background preferred, 


Tremendous challenge for right person. 8299 
Survey. 


 eeeeesesesesesSse 
WANTED: Case Worker for Family and Child 
Care Agency. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Catholic Charitable Bureau, 
224 Washington Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
with educational and social work background. 
Public speaking, counseling (sex education, pre- 
marital) abilities and personality important. Pre- 
ventitive community program to improve family 
life under auspices of Family Agency with ac- 
cepted professional standards. Salary $3000 to 
$3600 depending on experience. Write Family 
Service Association, 645 “A” Street, San Diego 1 
California, , : 


eee 
EXECUTIVE WANTED: Jewish multiple func- 


tion agency in city of 300,000 in East. 8294. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL CASE WORKER with full! 
training in accredited school of medical socia (2 
work. Placement in large municipal hospital 
Salary Range: $2898-$3312. 

ORKER with complete or par 

Soe etrera bees eT school of social work }y 
Placement in large municipal family agency. Sal. 
ary Range: $2566-$2829. | 


STUDENT SOCIAL WORKER: A.B. with major 
in the social and/or biological sciences (or com. 
bination). Salary Range: $1993-$2268. No Resi-# 
ence Rule. d j 

pense te: received by mail. For further informa: 
tion apply to Detroit Civil Service Commission, 
735 Randolph Street, Detroit 26, Michigan. ) 


a nS ES 
WANTED: EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for thej 
Hawaii Territorial Society for Mental Hygiene} 
New position. Salary, $350 a month, advance- 
ment depending upon growth of Society and its}f 
Duties: To guide, stimulate, and promote 


MEDICAL 


Society which now is three ‘years old. 
activities: Education, coordination, 
Requirements: Training and experience in psy- 


public relations preferred. Will Y 
candidates with training and successful experience 
in community organization. Selection: Selection} 
will be made on the basis of an unassembled 
examination whcih will include submission of 2 
short thesis on a pertinent subject. For particu- 
lars. write immediately, clipper mail, to _ they 
Society, attention Miss Vivian Johnson, Mabel§ 
Smythe Building, Honolulu, T. H. NE 


IMMEDIATELY NEEDED in connection with 
Southeastern’ Branch of the Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Florida at Miami, 2 trained, experienced, 
capable Senior Case Workers and 1 Junior Case 
Worker. .Must be persons of unquestioned good 
health, character and habits, and able to furnish 
references. Good salary, permanent employment 
and an opportunity to do a real Case Work job 
with a State-wide, non-sectarian Child Placing 
Agency. Apply to: 403 Consolidated Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE ASSISTANTS 

A* philanthropic’ research and educational organ- 
ization seeks women 40 to 50 for interesting and 
permanent work (outside of New York), in help- 
ing low income people to help themselves. College 
graduate or equivalent. Neither social service 
nore business experience is essential for people 
genuinely interested in and free to follow a career 
of social significance. Starting salary $2,500, with 
liberal annuity. 8285 Survey ; 


SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and experi- 
enced, to have charge of a family service depart- 
ment in multiple service Jewish case work agéncy. 
Responsibilities include supervision of workers and 
students, administration of unit and community 
committee work. Salary range $2700 to $3800. 

8215 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qualified, 
by Jewish Family and Children’s Agency offering 
good supervision and special interest assignments. 
Classifications Case Worker I and Case Worker 
II provide excellent salary range. 8210 Survey. 


CATHOLIC Family and Child Care Casework 
Agency needs graduate social worker. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Good salary, according 
to training and experience. Catholic Charities, 
418 N. Twenty-fifth St., Omaha, Nebraska. = 


WANTED—Trained case workers and working su? 

pervisor. Agency is expanding its family and 
child welfare services. “Good supervision and ade- 
quate salary based on training and experience. 
Transportation paid to San Francisco. Write 
Catholic Social Service, 995 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3. Fat 


ADOPTION AGENCY wants professionally train 
case worker for study department, child placi 
experience desirable; ability either latent or 
veloped, to relate as a case worker to youn 

babies and_to use knowledge about infant 

velopment discriminatingly. Also case worker fo 
home finders and adoption placement departmen 

Salary $1800. to $2400. Wri e Miss Julia h 

Bishop, Director of Case Work, Children’s Hom: 

Society of Virginia, Box 554, Richmond, Virginia 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER ; ‘0 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICER a a0 Ken- 
tucky mountains. For information write Directo 

_ Wendover, Leslie County, Kentucky, 

INTAKE SUPERVISOR AND. CASEWC 
ERS: men or women professionally traine 
experienced for agency working with + 
active servicemen, and their dependents. _ 

_ munity served has population of 185,000. Sa’ 
excellent and commensurate with qualifica’ 

ed ae Bysese tS Apply Home Service, 

eid apter, e ican | \ : 

Spring hela Mass i ‘tis a 

WANES Eaatean T HEAD — 

€, for Hospital Social Servi 
New York City. Write 3293 Saves 


ay ck OSs 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TIVE FOR GROUP WORK or Comm. 
Organization. Man with twenty years of 
jpience in Social Work. 8295 Survey. 


CY EXECUTIVE, male, 42, Protestant, 14 
#/ administrative experience in Boys’ Club, 
3! Guidance Center, Public Welfare and Red 
} for past four years. A. A. S. W. Fund 
Sing experience. 8296 Survey. 

it 
}iGETIC WORKER, executive experience in 
i) York group work agency, just returned from 
yeeas with Red Cross. Interested in position 
youth serving organization, Chicago area. 
Survey. 


4ABLE—Director of organization, public re- 
kas, fund raising; (legal background), dynamic 
Peer, effective campaigner. $7,500 or nominal 
6! altive fees. 8292 Survey. 


PUTIVE, male 34, married, experienced pro- 

director social group work agencies, 11 
); including community organization promot- 

work, fund raising. Professionally trained. 

four years with Special Services, comm- 
ned U. S. Army. Excellent background De- 
‘ connection in youth and adult education— 
ation field. 8298 Survey. 3 
ke EEE Eee ee eee 
NED WOMAN CASEWORKER. Seven 
3 family, child welfare and supervisory ex- 
nce. Immediately available any area in 
wed States or Pacific. Free to travel. Age 31. 
pro, 8310 Survey. 


TANT DIRECTOR of large boys’ club de- 
{ the opportunity of organizing and directing 
wwly formed or established boys’ club in the 
ale west or far west. 8308 Survey. 


LABLE APRIL FIRST. Army officer, 36, 
years Army morale, education, counselling 
mer. Prior to induction, settlement house exec- 
: and School of Social Work Faculty mem- 
Mid-west. Graduate New York School of 
lal Work. Eleven years professional experi- 
non-sectarian agencies including administra- 
group work, community organization, camp- 
teaching, supervision. Desires placement 
(pP work or community organization agency 
Minimum salary $5,000. 8306 Survey. 


tRIENCED MAN as Research Director or 
rsram Administrator in Juvenile Delinquericy 
tentive or correctional programs. Community 
stitutional. 8303 Survey. 


CTOR OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
lable for position in community, school or 
lal work organization. 8304 Survey. 


graduate accredited School of Social Work, 
)years experience casework, executive, com- 
tity organization. Interested teaching casework, 

unity organization offering opportunity part- 
: doctoral work; or with agency as executive 
jupervisor. 8311 Survey. 


MAGE MASTER OR SUPERVISOR desires 
ition in Boys’ Orphanage or Private School. 
yeen years’ experience in Homes, Settlements 
Boys’ Clubs. Experience in Boy Guidance, 
‘reation and Crafts. Available immediately. 
3 Survey. 


“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


a dollar bill for genuine ““Powhatan’”’ handmade 
ean clay smoking pipe, replica famous original 
\gimia antique, with long stem, historic booklet, 
:ctions enjoyment, and care. Rustic container, 
iage prepaid. PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Rich- 
od 19, Virginia. 


A Sie ee ee ee 
___ EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


—kTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
GENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
prk. Wisc. 7-4961. A rofessional 
reau specializing in fund-raising, group 
k, institutional, casework and medi- 
1 social work positions. 


CAN BE SAVED 


MA “Give YOUR HAIR A CHANCE” 

is the ane by J. W. KING, 

Se.B, on dandruff, baidness, thinning 

and graying hair. Much usable information, — 

io State Medical outa |. Best investment.— 

Science Education, Debunks hair fads,—Scien- 

tific American. Scientific fact.—Sunset Manazine. With- 

eut commercial bias.—. Teaching * 
Book of a scientist, —Home Acres. BS - 

sis! Pictorial Review. Prace 


ambridge 42, Mass. 


HOMES FOR ALL — AND HOW 
(Continued from page 41) 


short, are we moving foravard or “back to 
normalcy”? 

Housing is Exhibit A in support of the 
general truth that “back to normalcy” 
would bring alternate periods of boom and 
bust. It would not bring enough houses or 
enough jobs. In each typical postwar year 
we would need to invest about $7,000,- 
000,000 in residential ccnstruction to help 
sustain an annual gross national product of 
$170,000,000,000, the minimum gross prod- 
uct required for reasonably full employ- 
ment. 

This would be more than twice as much 
as in the last year before the war. And 
that was one of the best prewar years. 

This tells how far we shall fall short 
in housing if the future program is pat- 
terned on the past. If we fall short to the 
same extent in other endeavors, we may 
run into an unparalleled depression before 
the veterans of this war reach middle age. 

By that time, with the aid of American 
financing, some other nations will have re- 
stored their economies. Their more rigor- 
ous, though less free, systems will be at- 
taining full employment, just when we our- 
selves may again be demonstrating a strik- 
ing incapacity to do so. That contrast, held 
up for all to see, would imperil our influ- 


ence in world affairs at the very time when 


it may be needed most. 


The Opportunity Here and Now 


Full employment ina free society is not 
just jobs. Hitler provided jobs—while he 
lasted. Full employment in a demiocracy 
means supplying the kind of jobs that add 
most to meeting a people’s physical needs 
—plus the kind of leisure that adds most 
to their cultural advancement. 


We know from experience that we can-- 


not plan for continuous full employment 
when we are sick with depression. Then 
we can only give ourselves shots in the 


-arm. We can plan soundly to keep pros- 


perity only when we fave prosperity. For 
this, there is no time like the present. 
The Full Employment bill calls for an 
annual over-all budget for full employment 
and full production. But this would be a 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


futility without specific programs to fill in 
the details. 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill is about 
the first specific program for postwar 
America. It contains the plans and ex- 
presses the intent to achieve housing’s part 
of “full production and full employment.” 

It implements this intent with the neces- 
sary teamwork to carry through: 

Teamwork within the government, 
through one permanent National Housing 
Agency executing one clearly defined na- 
tional housing policy, instead of numerous 
conflicting agencies. 

Teamwork between communities and the 
government, with a five year, $25,000,000 
federal program of grants to localities, on 
an-equal matching basis, to help them study 
their housing and community development 
needs and how best to meet them. 

Teamwork at all levels, among industry, 
labor, agriculture and government, in plan- 
ning and in doing. 

Teamwork between an executive agency 
and Congress, through the requirement 
that the National Housing Agency submit 
annually to Congress a current inventory 
of housing progress, with recommendations 
for bringing housing ever nearer to the 
goal of a decent home for-every American 
family. ‘ 

No one can say that the bill will “cost 
too much.” Most of it deals with repay- 
able loans or insurance of private lending, 
When all of the programs are in full swing 
—five years after enactment—the total cost 
to the federal government will be only 
$133,000,000 a year. It cost us more than 
twice that much every day to win the war. 

The housing bill is therefore at the core 
of the struggle to realize in our time the 
full promise of a peaceful America. No 
such struggle ever got under way without 
bitter opposition. No such struggle ever led 
to victory without first becoming a people’s 
cause and enlisting their indomitable sup- 
port. 

That support is what the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill needs—NOW.* 


* President Truman endorsed the bill in his mes- 
sage to Congress on January 21. : 


’ 4 - . 
: 2 H. Davis, former head of the War Labor 
_ Board, when according to The New York 


Times he told a Senate committee on Jan-— 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


~ Social Research 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Family and Child Welfare 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Boston, Mass. 


Order Your Books 
Delivered to Your Door 
At Publisher’s Prices 


Survey Associates Inc. 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


by 


their supply houses, and the other factors 
of their business life. 


As the Employers See It 


“Tt’s like this,” a spokesman for the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association  ex- 
plained to me, “we married the union a 
good long time ago. It wasn’t a love match. 
Both parties were forced into it, you might 
say, but from the beginning we all realized 
that no divorce was possible. It was for 
keeps. Now you take a marriage that has 
gone on for twenty-five years—there aren’t 
any fireworks left. If it has lasted that 
long, the parties have learned how to get 
on together, and take the ups and the 
downs together, and work things out to- 
gether. And that ’s the way it is with the 
union and us. We’ve had our good times 
and we've had our bad times. We’ve given 
each other a lot. We haven’t a lot of illu- 
sions about each other. But we've learned 


_ to get along. We had to. I’m not making 


any comments on any other industry. But 


in our industry, the big point was that we . 


took each other, for better or for worse, 
and for keeps.” Mest 

As to the recent settlement, “We aren't 
celebrating. Did you ever see anybody cele- 
brate because he had to pay out money? 
But we worked it out around the table, its 
what we agreed to, and it will work be- 


cause well make it work—I mean the in- - 
dustry. When we say ‘we’ it’s all of us, 


the union and the manufacturer.” 

Thus both Union and management em- 
phasize the fact that this agreement was 
arrived at “across the table.” It was ham- 
mered out by representatives of the work- 
ers and of the employers, after weeks of 
discussion. Government had no part in the 


Negotiations at any stage, nor were photog- — 


raphers on hand to record the signing of 


. the agreement. 


Tt furnishes, perhaps, an example of the 
principle recently laid down by William 


15 that government intervention in 


ess 


CLOTHING INDUSTRY SAYS “WE” 


(Continued from page 43) 


labor disputes in peacetime defeated “the 
basic purpose of collective bargaining, and 
rendered the achievement of industrial 
peace far more difficult. So long as there 
was held out to each side in a labor dispute 
the possibility that it might gain more from 
government intervention than it could by 
its own efforts, any legislation would ag- 
gravate rather than ameliorate the prob- 
lem.” 

The “mature” labor relations of the mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated and their employ- 
ers were reached the long, slow way. In 
discussing the negotiations, union leaders 
and management spokesmen alike re- 
minded me that “it wasn’t always like 
this.” Both harked back to the stormy days 
of the Chicago strike in 1911, the New 
York City lockout in the Twenties, the or- 
ganizing drives in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. 

Both groups point to the Wagner act, 
which spelled out the right of the workers 
to collective bargaining, as a milestone in 
industrial relations in this country. “It 
changed the whole labor picture,” a union 
spokesman said, “but we don’t need the 
machinery,” An official of the manufactur- 


ers association made the same point when’ 


he said, “The Wagner act put collective 
bargaining on a different level — but of 
course this industry didn’t need the act.” 


A Shortcut to Peace 


The clothing industry has followed a 
long and difficult road from the sweatshop 
era to the new agreement. Today’s indus- 
trial warfare echoes the bitter strife in the 
clothing industry twenty and thirty years 
ago. But in a few instances, it is possible 
to shortcut that long and costly process. 

The outstanding example today is of 
course that of Henry J. Kaiser, who made 


production history as a wartime shipbuild- 
er, and now is pioneering almost as spec-* 
tacularly in postwar industrial relations. 
While the General Motors plants ‘were 


strikebound, and the “Ford negotiations 


with the union hanging fire, Kaiser-Frazer, 


the, newcomer in the auto field, agreed on 


Et ik (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) i 
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‘tlement with the United Steel Workers, 


to find a basis on which they mutu 


“new significance—not only to the we 


strike issues are determined by what 


January 7 to sign a contract with 

United’ Auto Workers (CIO) which | 
new levels not only of wages, but of un} 
management relations in the industry. | 


The same papers that brought news§ 
the start of the steel strike, also cari 
front page stories of Henry J. Kaiser's 


the terms proposed by President Trur 
to “Big Steel.” The agreement, provid 
the 184 cent increase in hourly wages « 
ers the Fontana steel plant, the largest 
the Pacific coast, with between 3,000 
4,000 workers.. The wage increase enta 
no price concession from the governm: 
The plant has been charging the gen 
west coast rate of $2.80 a hundred, 
is below the $3.35 ceiling, and a spokesn} 
for the management said there was no 
tention of increasing that price. En 

In commenting on the steel contract, . 
Kaiser said: : q 

“As I understand the principle of — 
lective bargaining as established by lav 
means that all parties have an obliga 


agree. I have signed this agreement to 
in the belief it will have the support oe 
people of America. I believe this bec 
I cannot conceive that a sum of 34% ce 
[the difference between the Truman 
posal and the U. S. Steel offer] should 
permitted to retard or destroy the possi 
of real peace and prosperity for the n 

These are days when news from 
conversion front is grim news. With s 
ages of civilian goods in this country 
tragic need overseas, our vast produ 
machinery is grinding to a halt in cr 
areas. At such a time, the example 
sound, constructive industrial relations 


and employers directly involved, but 
employers and workers, and to the 
public as well. For in the final a 


dent Truma n has termed “the gr 
pressure group of all” =the Am 
peoples ey Baa 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
intervened. 


Academic Year Opens June 25, 1946 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Professional Education in Social Work 


with Specialized preparation for: 


Administration 
Child Welfare 
Community Organization 
Family Case Work 
Group Work 
Home Economics in Social Work 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


2117 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


University of Pennsylvania ~ 


A New Publication 
Now Available 


“THE ROLE OF THE BABY IN THE 
PLACEMENT PROCESS” 


Introduction and Conclusion 
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Jessie Taft, Ph. D. 


The Integration of Agency Service 
in Placement of Babies 
Mary Frances Smith, M. S. W. 


Helping the Baby Through the 


- Temporary Foster Home 


Louise Leatherland, M. S. W. 


Helping the Baby to Move into 
an Adoption Home 
Florence M. Pile, M. S. W. 


120 Pages, with copious case material. 
Price—$.85; 10 copies, $7.50 


Address: 
_ Publication Division 
Ivania School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


Vv v v 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
; Community Organization Work 
Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 
vo ey ey 


~ 1st Semester begins September 23rd, 1946. - 
2nd Semester begins February 10th, 1947. 


For information on admission and fellowships . 


. apply 
Office of the Dean 
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EXAMINE A COPY—FREE! 


ENJOY THE HEART of rouR OUTSTANDING BOOKS EACH MONTH 


READ cuRRENT BEST-SELLING BOOKS IN GENEROUS ABRIDGEMENTS 
BE FAMILIAR witH THE ESSENTIAL SUBSTANCE OF NEW BOOKS 


new books of all types that are being 
widely discussed, and then select 
FOUR of the most entertaining and informa- 
tive. They extract the essence of each book 
in an abridgment averaging 100 book pages. 


Then all four full-bodied, lengthy abridge- 
Mints are printed in OMNIBOOK, a handy, 
tasy-reading, pocket-size magazine now in 
its eighth year of publication. 


Readers and authors alike are delighted 
with OMNIBOOK abridgements. Each book 
is reduced in length through selection of the 
significant parts in the 
author's own words, 
thus retaining the style 
and vital content of 


Bi monthOMNIBOOK’s editors study 


FREE EXAMINATION REQUEST 


the original. No rewriting, summarizing, or 
digesting is done to prepare books for 
OMNIBOOK. The story of a work of fiction 
or the essential facts in a work of non-fiction 
are retained as the author himself conceived 
them. OMNIBOOK abridgements are the 
very books themselves in brief form. 


JOIN THOUSANDS OF OTHERS 


As an OMNIBOOK subscriber you will 
join thany thousands who are Saving time 
and money on new books that no well- 
informed person can afford to miss... you 
will banish embarrassing apologies for hav- 
ing missed a popular book which your friends 
are discussing . . . you will be assured of 
receiving an expert monthly selection of the 
world’s finest new books in authorized 
abridgements. 

No wonder typical readers say: “OMNI- 
BOOK is an ideal magazine for busy people.” 
And, “OMNIBOOK rates first place in our 
reading.” And, “I know of no better way to 
kcep up with current publications.’ 


TRY OMNIBOOK AT OUR RISK! 


Start now to enjoy OMNIBOOK'’s planned 
reading service, and make a saving Over its 
regular annual cost of $4.00. Accept the intro- 
ductory offer below at a specially reduced 
price to NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. Send 
no money seein mail the coupon, below 
to stare enlarging your readin easure 

ODAY, ging y is P 


7 SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER $ 
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SOME BIG BEST-SELLERS OMNIBOOK 
HAS RUN in unique abridgements are 
listed below. Issues you will enjoy as 
an OMNIBOOK subscriber will in- 
clude equally informative and enter- 
taining. books of months to come. 
BRAVE MEN, Ernie Pyle 

CANNERY ROW, John Steinbeck 
THE BLACK ROSE, Thomas B. Costain 
UP FRONT, Bill Mauldin 


A. WOOLLCOTT: HIS LIFE AND HIS 
WORLD, Samuel Hopkins Adams 


A BELL FOR ADANO, John Hersey 
GOOD NIGHT, SWEET PRINCE, 
Gene Fowler 
THE LOST WEEKEND, Charles Jackson 
BLACK BOY, Richard Wright 
PLEASANT VALLEY, Louis-Bromfield 
LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN, 
Ben Ames Williams 
THE WORLD OF WASHINGTON 
IRVING, Van Wyck Brooks 
TRY AND STOP ME, Benneit Cerf 
GREEN DOLPHIN STREET, 
Elizabeth Goudge 
THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND FATHER 
SMITH, Bruce Marshall 


| OMNIBOOK MAGAZINE, sc2 | on 

J 76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 4 bed N T H s for ly 

1 Send me the latest monthly issue of OMNIBOOK. If Iam. | : 

1 not delighted with it, I will so advise you within ten days, and 1 28 BEST-SELLERS IN TIME-SAVING FORM—Send the coupon, 

] J will owe you nothing. Otherwise I will remit $2 for a full | without any money. At once the current OMNIBOOK will 

§ Seven months of OMNIBOOK service on receipt of your bill, | ome to you. Read it from cover to cover. If you are not de- 

i | lighted with the very first issue you receive, tell us so within 

Pe J ten days and your, enrollment will be cancelled without 

; ‘oomencnmnnnnnaninnannannnnenimannnnmunmnmmnnnnsinnnne ff  QUestion, Mee, ik 

1 I If you are completely satisfied, pay onl f ce 
» ‘pay only $2 for a full seven 

OG ORE ERR ER Ot vwmummnnnn § fonths of OMNIBOOK service, bringing you the vital 

\ | es | content of TWENTY-EIGHT significant books, including 

1 NOTRE elie oe Pome t.ak, Stale mapenincieS aise I many of the best-selling books of the day. es 
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